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Schools. 


Alphabetized, mee by States; second, by Towns, 
CONNECTICUT, Ly 
LACK HALL "SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac 
commodations. (CHARL KB ‘G. _ BARTLETT, Principal, 





Connecticut, Middletown 
TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL —A 
Preparatory School for 7 8 $500 per vear. 
For Circular address - WIL BON, A. M. 
DISTRICT OF COLOMBIA, W ashington, 1212 and 1214 
14th St., and 1407 Massachusetts Ave. 
HE NORWOOD INSTITUTE. — 4 
Select Boarding and Day School for young sae 
and little girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. CABELL, Principals. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago. 
id NION COLLEGE OF LAW.—FALL 
5 term begins Sept. 21. For circulars address H. 
OOTH, 


= MARYL AND, Baltimore, 122 » West Franklin St. 

iz DGEWORTH BOARDIN GAND DAY 

~« School for Girls.—Mrs. H. P. LEFeRVRE, Principal. 
This School will reopen on THURSDAY, the 22d of SEP 
TEMBER 

The Sanimet instruction embraces all the studies in- 
cluded in a thorough English Education, and the French 
and German Janguages are bractically taught. | 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 4 E. Eager St 
iV KS. A. ROSS PARKAORST, A Pi 
i pilof Misses Garland and Weston of Bi ston, will 
reopen her Kindergarten Normal Class October 27 
Observation and practice lessons in private and charity 
kindergartens. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


( NIVERSITY OF MAR YLAND.—Law 
ans School, Eighteenth annual session, October 3, 
te 
Address HENRY D. . HARLAN, Sec’y. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont, Waverly Station. 

Af ** SL. A. HILL’S SELECT HOME 
l school. Fifteenth year. Superior advantages for 
those who wish to make up lost time. Pupils also pre- 

yared for colleges. Location delightful; grounds beauti 

ul, ample, and well laid out for summer and winter out 
door exercises, including horseback riding. 

Send for circular. 





MAS2ACHUSETTS, Berkshire, Berkshire Co. ; 
‘Be STALBON FARM, six miles from 
, Pittsfield. HOME SCHOOL for Six Boys. Send for 
circ ular to EDw ARD T. FISHER, A. MM. 


Law School. 


EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL, ‘D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
f OSTON UNIVERSITY 


Address the Dean, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. ; 
NSTITOCTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P. 
MUNROE, Sec’y. FRaNcIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
, MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street 
YWAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year), 
—Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technology 
isaspectalty. Reference is made to the Institute Facul- 
ty. The location is the most attrac tiv e in Boston. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 231 W. Chester Park. 
GRENCH HOME” FOR YOUNG 
lady students. 14th year. French spoken ex 
clusively and taught thoroughly. Admits six. 
For circulars address 
_ MME THOMAS, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 
\, USS HELOISE EF. HERSEY WILL 
open a new school for girls in October. Special 
attention given to the English language and literature. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough Street. 
‘CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON 


» University, opens October 13, ’87. Fifteenth year. 


»Furnishes superior facilities for thorough scientific and 


practical instruction in three and four years’ courses. 
Entrance examinations, October 10 and 11. 
Send for announcements to 


I.T. TaLBot M.D., Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 6 Marlborough Street. 

’ ie KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 

Class established by Mrs. Quincy A. SHAW at the 
school, No. 6 Marlborough Street, will be reopened on 
Monday, 17th October, under the charge of Miss Fisher, 

There will be four different courses: 

(1.) For those who wish to become Kindergartners the 
full course in Froebel'’s System of Education, including 
the complete study of the gifts, occupations, songs, and 
KE a s. and special lessons in singing and drawing. 

Tbe same course adapted to young girls who wish 
to are the principles, methods, and aims of the system 
for its use in the home 

(3.) A course to be given once a week in the afternoon 
for teachers who wish to study the principles of the sys 
tem as bearing upon the teaching of all grades, 

4.) & course of lectures once a week to mothers and 
all women interested in education, which shall give an 
exposition of Froebel's system, st owing what the Kinder 
garten should do for the child, what the Training Course 
isto do for the young girl, and how important the princi 
ples pf the system are to both parent and teacher as the 
foundation of their work. Ap ply to Miss Br lags, 

MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
E OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming loca- 
tion, with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBot. Pb.D., Pro- 
prietor. Summer address, Nonquitt Beach, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge 
pre PARATION. FOR HARVARD COL- 
lege by private tuition. Pupils received at any 
stage and fitted for entrance into Freshman or Sopho 
more class. 
GEORGE A. HI. 
JOHN W. DALZFELL, 


, A.M. (Mathematics and Science), 
A.B. (Classics and History). 
MASSACHUSETTS, Danvers. . : 
JILLARD HOME SCHOOL, DAN- 
vers. The best advantages are offered for seve 
ral elective studies. For circulars ae 
Mrs. H. M. MERRILL. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, I -owder Point. 
CIENTIVFLIGC PREPARATORY 
% School. A home school for boys. Preparation for 
Harvard and Mass. Inst. Technology. Laboratories. 
FREDERICK B. KNAPP. S. B.(M. I. T.). 








MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. : 
IROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—Prepares for college, Science. Art, Music. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Established in 186. 
JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS. New Bedford, 
~RIENDS' ACADEMY, — COLLEGE 
Preparatory and Special Courses. 
THOMAS H. Ec KFELDT, Principal. 





Re) HUSETTS, P lymouth. : 
Vis . KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Pi Boys (twenty-first year).--Begins September 22, 
1887. 





MASSACHUSETT s, Quiney. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
tory a school for boys. School year will be- 
gin September 14, 
For all Soherenakion apply to 
WILLIAM EVER ETT, Ph. dD. 


MICHIGAN, Houghton. 
YE MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL 
offers a practical course in Mining Engineering 
and related branches. Its situation inthe heart of the 
Mineral Kegton of. Lake Superior affords special advan 
tages. The School is supported by the State, and there 
are no charges for tuition—the o. ly expenses being for 
text-books and materials consumed, which are furnished 
by the School at cost prices, and for which a deposit of 
#50 1s required, that amount being ordinarily sufficient 
forone year. Fali term begins September 15. For fur- 
the: information, address 











M. E. WADSwortTH, Prine ipal. 
"NEW JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 


AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. JOHN 


C. Green Foundation. It is desirable that applica- 
tions should be made from 8 to6 months in advance of 
date of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of 
Study and Calendar, — 

. JAMES C, MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


NEW YORK, Garden| City, Long Island. 
WHE CATHEDRAL SCHOGL OF S:. 
Paul. Boarding School for boys. Fits for Harvard, 
Columbia, Yale, Trinity, ete, Sixteen teachers; accom 
modations ee “1; 17 miles from -e a City. 
‘HAS. STURTEVANT MOORE, 
tere He ad Mz ister, 


New York Ciry, 43 West 39th St 
CL H. MORSE’S SCHO( va F OR 
. teopens September 29. 
Principal now at home. 


BOYS 


EW YORK City, 148 Madison Avenue. 
Mi R S.ROBERTS AND MISS WALKER 
4 will reopen their Day School for Young Ladies on 
jodnesday. September 28 
“xO. HOME study for pupils under fourteen. 


NEw YOrK C1rTy, Nos. 6 and 8 Fast 53d St. 
| RD. Ore v 4 ANUS REEDS BOARD. 
£ ing and Day School for Young Ladies.—The same 
able staff of Professors and Teachers is retained, with 
important additions. 
24th year begins Oct. 4. 


tw YorkK City, 305 5th Ave. 
RIT 1TE TUITION FOR UNIVER- 
sities, Colleges, and Law. E. Heaton, B.A., Ox 


ford, Barrister at L aw. E. Kershaw, B.A., 
NEw York CITY, No, 15 East 49th St. 
I hegre DRISLER SCHUOL, — FRANA 
Drs ESE, A.M., Principal. Reopens Wednesday, 
Se Septe mber ° 
‘New Y ORK C ITY, 20 Central Park, West, at 62d St. 
7TAN NORMAN INSTITUTE. 
For young ladies and children (founded 1857), 
feopeus Sept. 29 in Morgan Mansion. 
“Mme. Vas Nor MAN, Principal. 
New York C 32 East 45th Street. 
W 7OODBR IDGE SCHUOL.— A HIGH 
School introductory to all colleges, Scientific, 
Classical, Senior, Junior, Primary. Ten instructors. 
Terms, #75 to #300. Sixth year reopens September 2s, 
J. WoopDBRIDGE Davis, C.E., Ph D., Prineipal: JoHn K. 
Gor FE, A.M, Vice-Principal. Circulars on application. 


NEW YORK, Suspension Bridge, 


r VEAUX COLLEGE.-—-A_ Military 
Boarding School for Boys. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., Presic dent. — 


~~ New Yor K, U tica, ‘B24 Genesee St. 
JF iplog COLLIER’ S SCHOOL and HOME 
F for girls from six to sixteen. Opeu the entire year, 


} k — LVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
Bee N MAWR COLLEGE.—A COLLEGE 
for Wena n, ten miles froin Philadelphia. Offers 
raduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
fatin, Mathematics, English, French, Old French. Italfan, 
neo German, including Gothic and Old High Ger- 
man, History, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Bi- 
ology, including Botany, and lectures on Philosophy. 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s a yparatus complete, 
Fellowships (value $450) in Greek Pnglish, Mathematics, 
History, and Biology. 
For Program, address as above. 
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consular clerk, not that of a vice-consul, as has 
een published. Consular clerks are to be 
distinguished from office clerks. The former 
are appointed by the President, and hold dur 
ing good behavior; the latter are simply em 
ployed by the consular oflicer and dismissed at 


iis pleasure. The case of Tilghman furnishes 
in excellent opportunity to remind the Presi 
dent of the object of the law which called into 
existence a class of officers originally designat 


d consul: 


r pupils, but now known as consular 
clerks. By the act of August 18, 1856, which 

tablished our consular system upon its 
present basis, the President was authorized to 
ippoint consular pupils not to exceed twenty- 
ive In number, who should be citizens of the 
United States, and who should be assigned to 
such consulates and charged with such duties 
s the President might think proper. The object 
f the law was, in imitation of the French, to 
educate young men of character and ability 
to be worthy representacrives of our country 
abroad. In short, it meant to make of our 
consular system a noble profession. An ap 
propriation act, however, two years later nipped 
this laudable scheme in the bud. But at last, 
by act of 1864, the original design was in 
substance restored. The officers were styled 
consular clerks, and their number was re 
stricted to thirteen 





It is gratifying to refate that even then civil 
service-reform principles began to manifest 
themselves. It was enacted that ‘‘ before the 
appointment of any such clerk shall be made, 
it shall be satisfactorily shown to the Secretary 
of State, after due examination and report by 
an examining board, that the applicant is 
qualified and fit for the duties to which he 
shall be assigned, and such report shall be laid 
before the President.” It was further enacted 
that no clerk so appointed should be removed 
from oflice except for cause stated in writing, 
which should be submitted to Congress at the 


session following such removal, The part, 
however, which relates to examinations is de- 
fective in that it does not require them to be 
competitive. The result has been, as any one 
might have foreseen, that these places have 
not cscaped the greedy band of the spoils 
man, though the debates in the two 
houses of Congress clearly show that the adop 
tion of the measure was pressed by its advo 
cates because it *‘would give opportunity for 
the improvement of the consular service by the 
appointment, without regard to partisan consi- 
derations,of young men of education and charac- 
ter.” There may have been few as. lacking 
in character as Tilghman appointed to these 
places, vet no serious efforts have been made 
rm render impossible the selection of such 
as he. Owing to the excellent) opportu 
nities for study afforded by such positions, 
ind to the respectable tenure by which they are 
held, the best representatives of our best schools 
and colleges would eagerly seek them if they 
were thrown open to competition. Now they 
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ive me nop 7ea by those who have Coneres 


sional intluence. 


sent officers of the Department of State that 


It is to the credit of the pre- 


they at least re quire those designated at present 
for these places to spend months at the Depart 
mepvt engaged in the study of, our laws and 
history, under the guidance of a competent 


teacher. Would it not be still more creditable | criticism or question at the hands of anybody 


to appoint in the first place only those who had 
proved in open, competitive examination their 
entire fitness to discharge all the duties which 
might be assigned to them ? 





The vote on the prohibition amendment in 
Tennessee on Thursday, like that in Texas a few 
Weeks ago, shows that a question of public 
policy in which mep are really interested will 
impel them to the polls in larger numbers than 
any mere strife over the offices, It shows, also, 
that the defeat of prohibition was due ex 
A considerable 


majority of the white men in Tennessee 


clusively to the negro vote. 


undoubtedly voted for prohibition, and the 


narrow margin agaipst it comes from the 


black men. The result in Knoxville tells the 
story, The population of the city in 1880 con 
sisted of 70 whites to 30 negroes in ¢ very 100 
persons, The vote for prohibition was 2,312 
in the aflirmative, to 1,120 in the negative—in 
other words, 68 for to 32 against in every 100; 
and the despatches say that ‘‘the negro vote 
was almost solid against the amendment, 
and represents at least three-quarters of the op- 
position in Knoxville.” It was the same way in 
Nashville, where the despatches say that ‘* the 
negroes almost universally voted against the 
amendment, their cry being ‘ personal liberty,’ 
which was the watchword of the ‘ antis,’ 





Mr, David A. Wells has been writing a series 
of remarkable articles in the Popular Secence 
Monthly on “ The Economic Disturbances since 
1873.” The original design of the writer was, 
apparently, not in any sense controversial, but 
rather historical. Much has been written in a 
scrappy way about the improvements of ma- 
chinery, new inventions applied to production 
and traasportation, and the consequent cheapen 
ing of the principal articles of human consump 
tion that have been effected within the past 
fifteen years, There has been no attempt, sé 
far as We are aware, to groupall these together, 
both in general and in detail, so as to make 2 
picture explaining at one glance the great 
fall in prices during recent years, Such 
was evidently the author's design, and sole 
design, when he took up this exceedingly 
interesting subject. But in the course of his 
investigations he ran foul of the theory of the 
bimetallists that the fall of prices in’ the 
past fifteen years has been caused by sil- 
ver demonetization- and gold scarcity. ‘This 
is pure dogma. Mr. Wells, finding reasons 
quite sufficient to account for all the deeline in 
prices in the world of facts and outside of 
the Jand of dreams, and finding also some 
important articles that have not declined 
in price, as they ought to have done on 
the gold scarcity theory, has been seemingly 
impelled to give a controversial turn to the 
later chapters of his treatise. It is evident that 
if bimetallism is going to stand up against this 
powerful attack, it must now come out of 
dreamland and speak a language tbat common 
people can understand. 

We do not deny Chief-Judge Ruger’s right 
to grant another stay in Sharp’s case, but we 
are bound to say that as a rare, almost un 

| precedented performance, it is peculiar, and a 


1} judicial act which is peculiar is always open to 


who thinks criticism or question will do any 
good. The difficulty there has been in getting 
Sharp’s sentence carried out is, in fact, who 
ever may be responsible for it, a great scandal, 
and is inevitably connected in the minds of the 
unreflecting public with his wealth. 





The Springfield meeting of the American 
Board promises to produce a debate more bit 
ter, if less exciting, than the one at Des Moines 
last year. In preparation for it the method, 
of a political campaign have been freels 
The Independent filled its last 


issue with columns of anonymous letters 


employed 


approving its recent course. On the othei 
side, the Christian Union, almost — the 
solitary champion of the liberal view, con 
tents itself with pointing out the position of 
self-stultification into which the conservatives 
of the Board are rapidly bringing the denomi 
nation. This is the fatal logic of events which 
is sure to defeat the present policy of the Pru- 
dential Committee in the end. » Candidate afte: 
candidate, pronounced by that body unfit to 
preach the Gospel in heathen Jands, has been 
endorsed by councils at home, and has 
been received to positions of trust and 
influence in the American Church, This 
cannot last for ever, and though the con 
servatives have undoubtedly an immense ma 
jority in the Board, and can carry any measure 
they please, the time will soon come when they 
will have to consent to the sending of such 
candidates as missionaries. The thing may be 
done furtively, perhaps, and under cover of 
some high sounding resolution to the contrary 
as occurred in the ease of Mr. Hume, but it 
will have to be done at last. 





The victory of the Volunteer was so over- 
whelming that even Messrs. Watson and Bell 
are forced to admit that the superiority of the 
centreboard sloop as a racer can no longer be 
questioned. It is agloomy day for cutter men 
and we presume they will keep a discreet 
silence for a long time to come, The Vol- 
vnteer’s two victories were singularly deci 
sive, showing so clearly as to make dispute 
impossible that she was the better boat in 
both light and heavy weather. She not 
only beat the fastest English cutter ever 
built, but beat her so badly that there was 
really no race after the first few miles. For 
this remarkable victory the American people 
are solely indebted to the skill of Mr, Burgess 
and the public-spirited generosity of Gen. 
Paine. We trust that this great debt will be 
paid in some more substantial manner than 
mere words. It is high time that the burden 
of defending the cup were taken from Gen. 
Paine, and borne by the large and rich yacht 
ing fraternity of the whole country. 





rhe erection and opening of a club for con- 
ductors and other railroad employees through 
the liberality of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt at 
the Grand Central Station is an excellent step 
in the direction of identifying the employees 
with the corporations which they serve, and 
making them feel that they have a_ per- 
manent interest in the prosperity of the 
ralroad, and are not mere hirelings. <A 
year ago, when the strikes were raging on the 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEER’S NEWS. 
(WEDNESPAY, September 28, to Tvespay, October 4, 
1847, Inclusive. | 


DOMESTIC. 

Ture President and Mrs. Cleveland and a 
small party of their friends left Washington on 
a special train September 80 to visit the West 
and the South. They stopped first at Indian 
apolis, where they received a hearty reception, 
and on October 1 tbey arrived at St. Louis, 
where the President and Mrs, Cleveland were 
entertained until October 3 by Mayor Francis. 
Thereafter he held a series of public receptions 
and went to Chicago October 4. The demon- 
stration in St. Louis in his honor on October 3 
will long be memorable in the history of the 
city. Inthe Merchants’ Exchange he addressed 
some 10,000 persons, and at the hour of the 
public reception at the Lindell House 40,000 
persons filled the adjacent streets. Another 
vreat crowd filled the Mxposition building and 
iis approaches when the Presidential party ar 
rived there in the evening. The parade in the 
evening called out some 20,000 men, 


The President has appointed William I. 
Putnam of Maine and fames B. Angell, Presi- 
dent of Michigan University, to act with the 
Secretary of State in the negotiation for a set 
tlement with Great Britain of the disputes 
growing out of the fisheries question, Both 
have accepted. Mr. Putnam is a Democrat 
and Mr. Angell a Republican. 

The Treasury Department issued instruc- 
tions to customs olflicers October 4 in regard to 
the collection of duties on merchandise —ar- 
riving by parcel post from Jamaica, in accord 
ance with the terms of the postal convention 
with that country which went into effect Octo- 
ber 1. 

The United States revenue cutter Bear ar 
rived at San Francisco from Alaska October 2, 
and reported that on August 24 she seized the 
British sealing schooner Ada, with 1,900 seal 
skins, and the American schooner Al/%e I. Alger, 
with 1,600 skins, and a few days later the 
American schooner //andy, with 1,700 skins. 
Among the passengers was J. B. Vincent, the 
only survivor of the thirty-six men on the 
whaling bark Napoleon, which was wrecked 
in the ice in the Aretic in May, 1885. From 
that time until he was rescued he lived with a 
small band of Indians on the Siberian coast. 


The Naval Board appointed to estimate the 
cost of building the 6,000-ton armored battle 
ship designed by the Barrow Ship - building 
Company of England, reported September 29 
an estimate of $2,376,000, which is $124,000 
less than the sum appropmated by Congress to 
build it. 

Gen. Crook, in his report to the War De 
partment on the recent trouble with the Ute 
Indians in Colorado, says that from the outset, 
with but one slight interruption, the Indians 
were pursued incessantly, that in every case 
the whites were the aggressors and fired first, 
and that Colorow had no desire to fight, and 
made use of his weapons only in self-defence. 
Twelve Indians were wounded, and _ five of 
them died 


The majority report of the Utah Commis- 
sioners published October 2 shows that the 
Mormon population of the Territory on April 
1, was 152,297, the non-Mormon_ being 55,- 
000. The Gentiles now own of the assessed 
property of the Territory nearly one-third, 
exclusive of railroad property. Since the pas- 
sage of the Edmunds law in 1882, 541 persons 
have been indicted for unlawful cohabitation, 
and 279 of these were convicted. The num- 
ber convicted of polygamy was fourteen, The 
first annual election under the act of Congress, 
prescribing a registration oath for voters, was 
held on August 1, The Mormons elected ten 


councillors and twentv-one members, the non- 
Mormons two councillors and three members, 
The Commission regards the movement. to 
sequre admission into the Union as an effort to 
free tbe Mormon Church from the’ toils which 











the firm attitude of the Government and the 
energetic course of the Federal officers have 
thrown around it, and opposes its consumma- 
tion. In conclusion, the Commission declares 
that the results which have followed the pas- 
sage of the Edmunds act have been beneficial 
to the Territory. 


The Ilinois Democratic Association of office- 
holders in the departments at Washington in- 
vited Civil-Service Commissioner Oberly to de- 
liver an address to its members. He declined, 
and wrote in his reply, September 29: “A 
Civil-Service Commissioner or a civil service 
examiner as a member of a political committee, 
or as a member, patron, or encourager of a po- 
litical association composed of persons in the 
public service, all members of one political 
party, organized for the purpose ef putting 
certain political partisans into and excluding cer- 
tain other political partisans from oflice, would 
certainly be out of place, and the public would 
be justified in the conclusion that, in the dis 
charge of his official duties, he might bear un- 
fairly against political opponents and lean par- 
tially towards party friends. I believe the 
Democrats should practise in power what they 
preached while out of power, and that they 
should not follow the evil example set them 
by the party they have succeeded in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the republic.” 


The Supreme Court of Massachusetts on 
September 28 gave an interpretation of the 
Soldiers’ Exemption Law enacted by the last 
Legislature, wHereby veterans were made ex- 
empt from competitive examinations for posi- 
tions in the State civil service. Their inter 
pretation is that those who are exempted by 
the new law from the requirements of the re 
gular examination nevertheless ‘‘ cannot be pre 
ferred for appointment to office .  . . with- 
out having made application to the Civil-Ser- 
vice Commission,” This leaves in the hands of 
the Commission the sole power of certifying 
veterans for appointment, 

The Republican Convention of Massachu- 
setts September 28 renominated Gov. Oliver 
Ames, Lieut.-Goy. J. Q. A. Brackett, Secretary 
of State H. B Pierce, Treasurer Alanson W. 
3eard, and Auditor Charles R. Ladd, and 
nominated A. J. Waterman for Attorney-Gene- 
ral. The plattorm favors the protective tariff, 
‘* liberal appropriations for the reconstruction 
of our navy, for internal improvements, and 
for proper national aid to education, and pen- 
sions for disabled soldiers and sailors,” and de- 


| clares that ‘‘ the time has come for Congress to 


carefully consider the question of the internal- 
revenue system and of the tariff on sugar.” 
The N ational Civil-Service Law is approved, 
but the President’s record in enforcing it is con- 


; demned. The plank on temperance legislation 


has a strong prohibitory leaning. 


The Democratic State Convention of New 
York, September 28, nominated for Secretary 
of State Frederick Cook, for Comptroller Ed- 
ward Wemple, for State Treasurer Lawrence 
J. Fitzgerald, for Attorney General Cliarles F. 
Tabor, for State Engineer and Surveyor John 
Bogart. The platform ‘‘ reiterates” support of 
the eivil-service laws, natiopal and State; but 
‘*in view of the radical change in administra 
tive methods which grows out of the civil ser- 
vice laws, and the differences of opinion which 
exist in relation thereto, we deem the subject 
one which might appropriately be submitted to 
the popular vote.” Its demand for revenue-re 
form legislation is more than usually emphatic. 


A mass meeting of Independent Democrats 
of Baltimore was held September 80, and an 
address was issued ‘‘to the Independent De- 
mocrats of the State of Maryland and city of 
Baltimore,” wherein the signers said: ‘*‘ We 
do, therefore, as Democrats, disown allegiance 
to the so-called ‘ Democratic’ party 1n this 
State as a sham anda fraud, and we call upon 
every true Democrat to join with us this year 
in defeating the candidates, State and city, of 
this self constituted organization. We believe 
that a real Democrat can be engaged in no bet 


ter work at this time than in relieving the party 
from such an incubus and the party name from 
disgrace.” 


At an election in Tennessee on September 29 
a proposed prohibitory amendment to the 
Constitution was defeated by about 15,000 
votes. At Nashville,on election day,the church 
bells were rung and prayer-meetings were con- 
ducted in the churches by women, Every sa- 
loon was closed, and there was a practical sus- 
pension of business. There were similar scenes 
in other cities. The greater part of the colored 
vote was cast agaipst the amendment. 


The report of the Committee on Pensions, 
presented to the Grand Army Encampment at 
St. Louis September 29, was adopted with some 
opposition. It recommends the continuance of 
an earnest effort in favor of the bill prepared by 
the Committee, granting pensions to all veterans 
pow disabled or in need, and to mothers and 
fathers from date of dependence; the con- 
tinuance of pensions to widows 1n their own 
right, and an increase for minor children; a 
pension of $12 per month to all widows of 
honorably discharged soldiers and sailors of the 
late war; increased pensions for tbe severer 
disabilities, as presented in the bill prepared 
by the United States Maimed Veterans’ 
League; pensions for the survivors of rebel 
prisons, as presented in the bill of the National 
Association of Prisoners of War; increased 
peosions for loss of hearing or eyesight; a re- 
evactment of the Arrears Law; and an equita- 
ble equalization of bounties. A resolution that 
by his veto of the Dependent Pension Bill ‘‘the 
President has violated his pledge made to the 
soldiers when they flocked to the standard of 
their country at the time of her greatest peril, 
has thwarted the express will of a grateful peo- 
ple, and has inflicted irreparable cruelty upon 
those who should be the objects of the tender- 
est consideration,” was defeated by a large 
vote 


The General Convention of the Knights of 
Labor assemb'ed at Minneapolis October 3. 
The Secretary of the General Executive Com- 
mittee reported that at the last Convention, 
which was held at Richmond, Va., the order 
had about 702,000 members, 80,000 of whom 
were not in good standing, but that this year 
there are 560,000 men in the organization, 
every one in good standing. The Secretary 
during tbe past year suspended more than 2,300 
assemblies for non-payment of dues, buta great 
many of them have been readmitted, 


The dismissal of a foreman in a New York 
shoe factory, pamed Haitt, was caused some 
time ago by the Knights of Labor for dismiss 
ing a Union workman, Haitt went to Balti- 
more, but had no sooner got work than the 
Knights there caused his dismissal at the re- 
quest of the New York Knights. He returned 
to New York and had the Executive Commit- 
teemen here who had caused his dismissal ar- 
rested, An application for the release of one 
of them was made to Judge Barrett in the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer, who decided, 
September 29, that the case should be presented 
to the Grand Jury because it seemed to him to 
be a prima-facie case of conspiracy within the 
meaning of the New York statutes, 


A fine and well-appointed building for the 
use of the employees of the Vanderbilt roads 
which run into New York was opened Octo- 
ber 4, a gift of Mr, Cornelius Vanderbilt which 
cost more than $100,000. It is devoted to the 
uses of the Railroad Branch of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, and the only condition 
required of any employee of these roads who 
uses its reading-rooms, gymnasium, baths, and 
other comforts and conveniences, is the pay- 
ment of a specific sum, from 19 cents up- 
wards, per month, for at least a year from the 
date of application. 


The increase in the cost of coal in Vermont 
caused by the Ister State Commerce Law has 
forced large consumers there to test other kinds 
of fuel. A manufacturing concern at Bellows 
Falls, which formerly used 130 tons a week, 
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by mixing sawdust with different qualities of 
soft coal, now uses less than twenty-five t 
A tirm at Putney is using crude petroleum. 

The American Board of Foreign Mission 
met at Springfield, Mass., October 4 Phi 
Treasurer's report shows that $679,376.90 1 
been spent during the year for foreign mission 
ary work. The Board will again take up the 
controversy about probation after death 

The second race by the Seotch cutter 77 /st/ 
and the American sloop Volunteer for the 
America’s cup, which was set for September 
29, but not sailed for Jack of wind until 
tember 30, was won by the Vodunteer by 11 
minutes 47°, seconds, corrected time. This 
race was outside New York Bay. and. the 
Volunteers victory settled the contest for this 
vear. On October 1 Mr. Muir of Dumbarton, 
Scotland, the owner of the yacht Va%e7, pub 
lished his determination to build a ninety ton 
cutter to compete for the cup next year, unless 
Mr. Bell, of the 7/éstle, again challeng 

At Brownsville, Tex., and above that point 
the overflow of the Rio Grande River has 
caused the loss of crops and much property 

Chief-Judge Ruger of the New York Court 
of Appeals September 29 granted another stay 
of the execution of the sentence of Jacob Shar Pp, 
to the very great surprise of the public. 

Sir Thomas Henry Grattan Esmonde an 
Arthur O'Connor, members of Parliament, at 
rived at New York October 3, to speak in the 
United States in favor of home rule for Ir 
land, 

Dr. Edward D. Kittoe died at Galena, Til 
September 29, in his seventy-third year. He 
Was a surgeon on Gen, Sherman's and after 
wards on Gen. Grant’s staff during the civil 
war. William Russell Sever, the oldest gra 
duate of Harvard College, died at Plymouth, 
Mass., October 2, aged ninety-six years. He 
entered Harvard in 1808 and was graduated in 
I8t1. Ex Gov. Alexander H. Holley of Con 
necticut died on the same day at the age of 
eighty-three. John B. Finch of Nebraska, the 
well-known temperance lecturer, died sudden 
ly in Boston October 3. 

FOREIGN. 

Signor Crispi, Italian Prime Minister, had a 
conference of two days at Friedrichsruhe O« 
tober 1-2 with Prince Bismarck, and_ this 
meeting has been a subject of comment at all 
the European capitals. The belief is general 
that the conference is a peaceful omen 


Nel | 
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Signor Crispi, in an interview at Frankfort 
October 4, said that the invitation to tl 

ference with Prince Bismarck came from the 
Prince. The negotiations did not include the 
Roman question, which Bismarck regards as a 
matter for the consideration of It ily herself 
‘Italy demands,” he continued, ‘‘ the main 
tenance of the European balance of power and 
of peace—like our allies Germany and Aus 
tria.” It is reported from Pesth that the inter 
view was held with the, full knowledge and 
sanction of Austria, and that the triple alliancs 
thus cemented cannot fail to have a_startlin 
effect on those Powers which appear anxious 
to disturb the peace of Europe. 


’ Ww? CON 


The Pope’s jubilee receptions were begut 
September 28. The Roman police seized th 
jubilee medals, which are inscribed : ‘* Papa 
Leo XIII. Pontifex et Rex 


The Odessa garrison has been reduced to its 
normal strength, and the reduction is regar 1 
as proof that Russia has abardoned the idea of 


armed intervention in the Balkans 

It is reported that Russia will not reply 
the Porte’s last note 
and Russia each ap 
prince r ly rank to fag I 
months, and to convoke a new Sobranye for 





the election of i prince, until the Czar returns 


to St. Petersburg. 
Several French princes have purchased es 
“acow, Russia, an | Inter 


issian citizens and to enter the army 





It is reported from Baku. Russia, that s 


ral new petroleum wells give such an abundant 
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M. Ferry, in a speech at Epinal September , ma St 
29 said that the Repu lic regarded 
festo of the Count of Paris with ce : . \ 
inditferenc Phe people did not ete 
ers They made it a point of honor t i ’ 
their enemies full liberty of attack. The mat ‘ 
festo would doubtless furnish a pretext f 
tucking the Cabinet, and possibly some Rey 
licans would avail themselves of the il ¢ 
desert the party ‘Tf a erisis arises,” | | 
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THE POWER TO PURCHASE BONDS. 
THe conference between Secretary Fairchild 
and a number of bankers on September 28 
had reference to the possible conditions of 
the finances after the requirements of the 
sinking fund are met for the current year, and 
after that mode of egress for the surp'us funds 
of the Treasury shall have been stopped. 

The Sinking-Fund Law was passed February 
25, 1862, being a part of the act of Congress 
uuthorizing the issue of the so-called 5-20 
bonds. It provided that the money received 
from customs duties should be applied, first, 
to the payment of the interest on the public 
debt, and second — 

‘*to the purchase or payment of 1 per cent. of 
the entire debt of the United States, to be made 
within each fiscal year, which is to be set apart 
as a sinking-fund, and the interest of which shall 
in like manner be applied to the purchase or pay 
ment of the public debt, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall from time to time direct.” 

The sinking fund, it will be observed, consists 
of two parts: (1) 1 per cent. of the entire 
debt ; (2) the interest on the debt embraced 
in the sinking-fund. The two sums together 
amounted for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1887, to something over $35,000,000. For the 
current fiscal year the amount is something less, 
owing to the rapid redemption of the principal 
during the past twelve months. In fact, the 
Secretary’s recent offer to buy $14,000,000. of 
bonds at a fixed price was intended to fill the 
requirements of the sinking-fund for the year 
ending June 30, 1888. What next ? The inflow 
of surplus revenue is not going to stop when 
the sinking-fund is full. The same causes 
which are operating now to draw money out 
of business channels and lock it up will conti- 
nue to operate. 

In the latter part of Secretary Sherman’s ad- 
ministration of the Treasury, Congress passed 
alaw to meet the emergency of an excess of 
revenue over and above the requirements of 
the sinking-fund. 
Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill, approved 
March 3, 1881, viz.: 


This was a section of the 


‘* That the Secretary of the Treasury may at any 
time apply the surplus money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, or so much thereof as 
he may eonsider proper, to the purchase or re- 
demption of United States bonds; provided, 

‘* That the bonds so purchased or redeemed shall 
constitute no part of the sinking-fund, but shall 
be cancelled.” 

It would be impossible to write the English 
language more plainly than it is here written, 
and if we turn back to the me and circum 
stances in which this law was passed, we shall 
find that the intention was to prevent an undue 
accumulation of funds in the Treasury. A con 
siderable part of the public debt was falling due 
in 1881, and it was not known how it would 
be met or refunded. It was actually met by 
Secretary Windom’s plan for extending the 
bonds at a reduced rate of interest, and making 
them payable at call. At the time when this 
act was passed it was necessary to provide for 
all contingencies, including that of a possible 
gorge of money in the Treasury. 

r t 

This exigency did not arise in 1881, but it is 
certain to arise soon, It is extremely fortunate 
that there is suchalaw, It is quite certain that 
if there had been no such power in the Seer 
tary’s hands, Congress would have conferred 


it upon bim last winter, The subject was con 


| 











sidered with much circumspection in the Sen 
ate, and the conclusion of the most experienced 
financiers in that body was that the power to 
buy bonds, over and above the sinking-fund re 
quirement, could not be conferred more ex- 
plicitly than it had been by the act of March 8, 
1881, 

The only odjection that has been urged to 
the exercise of the power is that it isa danger- 
The answer to this is two-fold: 
(1) that Congress took account of the dan- 


ous power, 


vers When it passed the law, and must have 
assumed that the danger of not having it 
was greater than any other dangers in 
the premises; (2) that it) is dangerous 
only in the hands of a dangerous man. 
We presume that Secretary Fairchild does 
not account himself such. But what are the 
dangers? What do they consist of 2?) Nothing 
but this, thata bad secretary might use this 
power for purposes of speculation. Now, the 
Secretary is fully able to control himself in 
this behalf, and we may add that he is not un 
der suspicion, even in the smallest degree. But 
is this danger any greater in the case of pur- 
chases under the act of March 3, 1881, than 
under that of February 25, 1862—the Sinking 
Fund Act? To us they seem to be precisely 
wike. Anybody who can buy bonds under 
the one without danger can buy under the 
All public ofticers should, of course, 
be careful of their reputation, but there is no 


other, 


better protection of reputation than innocence. 

But are there no dangers on the oOvher side ? 
Is not the existing state of the public finances 
itself a menace to all business? If it is not 
such, why has the sinking-fund requirement for 
a whole year been filled in the space of two 
months ’ Is not that a confession of a class of 
dangers much greater than any danger aris- 
ing from the exercise of a power conferred 
upon the Secretary by Congress after full de- 
liberation, and in view of exactly the state of 
If there 
is any other danger in the exercise of this un- 


affairs which has now come about ? 


doubted power than the one we have indi- 
cated, we have never heard it mentioned, and 
we cannot imagine what it may be. 


KEEPING THE TREASURY OUT OF 
WALL STREET, 
THe present posture of the Treasury as an ab- 
sorber and hoarder of money not wanted by 
the Government has led to some discussion in 
the press of plans for depositin z the public funds 
in banks, as is the custom in other civilized 
countries, and as was the custom here until 
Gen. Jackson’s quarrel with the United States 
Bank led to the breaking down of that institu- 
tion and the establishment of the sub-treasury 
system. Very little argument is needed to 
show that the excess of public receipts over 
disbursements, whether large or small, ought 
to be kept at the service of the public, 
and not boarded. Whether the hoard be 
public or private, it is equally deleteri- 
ous and unscientific. 
zation has nearly done away with private 
hoarding, which at one time, and not so very 
long ago, absorbed a large part of the money 
The establishment of banks of de 
posit and savings has gradually drawn upon 
the secret receptacles of money in the Old 


The progress of civili- 


of Europe. 


World, and put at the service of mankind im- 
mense sums that were formerly hidden behind 
chimneys or buried in the earth, and not sel- 
dom lost altogether by the death of the loard- 
ers, Who carricd their secret with them to the 
grave. 

Public hoarding is in some respects more 
deleterious than private, for the reason that it 
operates upon the imaginations of the business 
community, and tends to promote distrust and 
fear. Such has notably been the effect of the 
small accumulation of money since the last of 
the 3 pcr cent. bonds were paid otf. The 
apprehension of danger was greater” than 
the danger itself, 
take account of apprehensions quite as much 


Statesgmanship has to 


as of the facts they rest on, and it is pretty cer- 
tain that there will be a large stock of alarms, 
whether well or ill founded, until a substan- 
tial equality between public receipts and dis- 
bursements shall have been reached, But ean 
such substantial equality be reached while there 
is still upwards of a thousand millions of 
public debt, redeemable at- different periods 
of time, outstanding ? It would be hardly 
possible to bring about an exact ‘‘ balance of 
the budget” even if there were no debt out 
standing, the reduetion of taxes being compli- 
cated with protectionism on the one hand, and 
with a rapidly growing population and =a 
‘elasticity of the revenue” 
When we take into account 


corresponding 
on the other. 
the still outstanding debt, and the need of pre- 
serving suflicient taxes to pay it off when it 
falls due, we shall see that the jerkiness of the 
Treasury, of which we are now having a taste, 
is not likely to be stopped by the magic of a 
single tax-repealing Intl. Tne readjustment of 
taxation to the public needs will bea protracted 
job. In fact, it is the one job that never ends, 
because the conditions of society and govern- 
ment, of which taxation is a necessary accom- 
paniment, are ever changing. 

The need of a public depository of surplus 
public funds has not hitherto been felt, because 
the national debt has answered every pur- 
pose of a national bank. It has taken 
the excess of the Treasury's income, whether 
large or small, and paid it to those who were 
compelled to turn it over and over in order to 
Before the war the receipts 
and disbursements were so closely calculated 


make their living. 


to balance each other, and were altogether 


so small, that no ° public depository was 


required, The situation is now changed, 
ar msicde ration 
“or ‘‘ taking the 


Treasury out of Wall Streci For it is ob- 


apd so much changed that 
must be given to some means 


vious that so long as the isury takes in 
more money than it pays out, the Treasury is 
in Wal! Strect. It only gets out of Wall 
Street when it gets rid of its surplus. Taking 
in an excess and getting rid of it is exactly 
what keeps the Treasury in Wall Street, and 
there it will be and remain as long as there isa 
surplus. 

Other countries keep out of their respective 
Wall Streets by depositing all their moneys in 
abank of sufficient capital and responsibility 
So did we un- 
til Gen. Jackson’s quarre! with the Bank of the 
United States. The men-ory of that great 
political struggle and its unfortunate ending— 
unfortunate to all the parties concerned—has 


to insure safety to the funds, 


Ta 
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responsible for it? Not the halls and the poli- 
ticians, but the people of the city and State. It 
is the people who, through their law-makers, 
have failed to make any provision for defray- 

distribut 
day, that 


ing the expense of printing and 
ing the’ ballots on election 
are responsible for this annual sale of 
oflices. The State provides for the regis- 
tration of the vote and for its reception and 
counting, but makes no provision whatever for 
the printing and distributing of ballots. What 
the State has failed to do, the political machines 
have beep built up to do, and as a matter of 
course they do it in the way best) calculated to 
further their own interests. They meet the ex- 
pense by a tax levy upon the candidates, and 
the candidates recoup themselves from the 
public treasury after election, either by means 
of exorbitant salaries, or by resorting to some 
of the methods of indirect pilferings which 
are so familiar to politicians. If a candidate’s 
assessment is paid by a ‘‘ hall,” he pays back 


the obligation by quartering a suflicient num- | 


ber of ‘‘ workers ” upon the city pay-rolls, 
br in other ways enabling them to get 

living at the city’s expense. Every 
general election in this city, involving the 
choice of a Mayor and other high officers, re- 
quires an assessment fund of at least $400,000. 
This year it will not be so large, but it will be 
at least half that sum. Why should the candi- 
dates be called upon to pay this tax, which be- 
longs tothe city as clearly as the tax for poll 
clerks and inspectors ? 

Any man can see that the necessity for such 
a tax must inevitably affect the character of 
the candidates. It bars out all but the rich or 
those who have the support of the ‘ halls.” 
The poor man who stands outside the ‘* halls,” 
and whose personal friends are unable to put 
up the money for him, has no chance, Even 
if he were to receive a popular nomination, he 
could not hope for an election, because there 
is no existing machinery by which he 
can get his ballots distributed at the 
polls. We have a case in point here now. 
Mr. Nicoll has made a most creditable record 
as Assistant District Attorney. There is a dis- 
tinct and gratifying public sentiment in favor 
of his nomination for the head of the office. 
Sut it is a moral impossibility for him to get a 
regular nomination, and equally a moral 
impossibility for him to get an election 
on an irregular nomination. Ie stands out- 
side the ‘thalls,” he is not connected with 
either of them as ‘* their man,” and their lead 
ers Will not hear of his candidacy. Suppose, 
bow, that there should be a citizens’ move 
ment to take him up, or suppose the Republican 
Machine were to consent to make him their can- 
didate. If he were the citizens’ candidate, an en- 
tirely new machine would have to be organized 
to distribute his ballots on election day. It 
would cost as much to do this as it has in pre- 
vious years torun an independent candidate 
for Mayor—that is, $60,000 and 
Even with that outlay, the chances 
would be ten to one that he would be sold out 
at the polls by the very men who were hired to 


between 


$100,000, 


distribute his ballots; for ¢ very one of the 37,000 
workers of the various machines, whose business 
would be at stake in the contest, would be 
his bitter and most wily enemy from the start, 
{ff he were to be the candidate of the Republi 


| all be changed. 


can Machine, his case would be even more 
hopelcss, for he would be nominated solely to 
be ‘ sold out.” 

With an election law providing for the print- 
ing and distribution of ballots at the public 
expense, and allowing the candidacy of any 
man who could be named for a position by a 
specified number of citizens, this could 
Mr. Nicoll, or any other capa- 
ble official, could snap his finger at the “ halls,” 
and could take the field as a candidate without 
submitting to an assessment and without fear 
of ‘“‘knifing” at the polls, It is the grossest 
neglect of our own interests for us as a commu- 
nity to go on year after year under the present 
system. It is putting a premium upon misgov- 
ernment. It bars from oflice the men most fit, 
and opens wide the door for dishonesty and 
extravagance. We cannot get more than two 
or three honest men out of the thirty-one 
which represent us at Albany each year. The 
others buy their nominations for from two to 
ten times as much as their salaries amount to, 
and get their money back by selling their 
votes or by favoring the most vicious kinds of 
hall” legislation. 

The project for a new election law, which 
attracted so wide attention through the debates 
of the Commonwealth Club last winter, is to 
be revived this year, and we are assured that a 
carefully prepared measure, applying to the 
large cities of the entire State, will be pre 
sented in the next Legislature soon after it 
comes together. A more laudable work could 
not be undertaken, and every citizen, what- 
ever his politics, who has the welfare of popu- 
lar government at heart, ought to give it his 
most earnest support. 


THE DREAM OF THE COMTE DE PARIS. 


THE great vision of the Comte de Paris, the 
narrative of which he published two or three 
weeks ago in the form of a manifesto ‘‘to the 
representatives of the Monarchist party in 
France,” may thus be epitomized*in his own 
moods and tenses: France will pass through 
one of her periodic violent crises. This erisis 
will be the work of Republicans, when dema- 
gogy shall have led to civil strife, or faction 
attempted the seizing of the supreme power by 
The monarchy will be bailed as the 
restorer of order and concord. That monar- 
chy will not mark a retrograde step. It will 
but steady French democracy. It will renew 
the old pact between the nation and the Capet 
family. This pact will be recalled into force 
by a constituent assembly, or by the more 
solemn agency of a popular vote. As an act 
for ever, it will be carried out on the basis of 
The country will desire a 
strong government. To fit this the method of 
election will have to be modified. The King 
will govern with the concurrence of the Cham- 
bers. The Senate will be in part elective, and 
have equal authority with the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. By both royalty will be enlightened and 
guided, but not enslaved, leaning for sup- 
port on either the one or the other. The 
budget, instead of being voted annually, wili 
be an ordinary law. The annual financial 
project will contain only modifications of it. 
New taxes will require the consent of the 
representatives of the nation, who will also 


force, 


universal suffrage. 





have the right of discussing all subjects of 
national interest and of listening to com- 
plaints of abuses. The monarchy—thus the 
story of the vision goes on—will have to re- 
establish financial economy, administrative 
order, and judicial independence. It will 
have to raise by peaceful means the position 
of France in Europe, to make herrespected and 
her alliance sought after, The Ministers will in 
this work be free from the fear of an omnipo- 
tent Chamber, as they will be responsible to three 
branches of legislative power, The monarchy 
will be strong abroad, and yet able to relieve 
ruinous military burdens. It will protect all re 
ligions, guarantee respect to the clergy, restore 
the freedom of Christian education, and insure 
liberty to religious as well as secular institutions 
It will raise the discipline of the army, It will 
study industrial problems, work for the ameli- 
oration of the lot of the laboring classes, en- 
deavor to bring about social pacification, leave 
the new strata of society in the enjoyment of 
the advantages recently obtained, maintain 
universal suffrage, and leave unpretending and 
honest Republican office-holders in their posi- 
tions. That the King will be the first servant 
of France is the last word of the dream. 

M. Ferry, in a speech on Thursday, declared 
that the Republic regarded this dream with 
‘* contemptuous indifference.” If be had said 
‘*jenorant indifference,” it would doubtless be 
true of the country at large, because we pre- 
sume nine-tenths of the provincial voters do not 
even know who the Comte de Paris is. But 
he admits that it is not true of the Cham- 
bers, for he says it will probably be made 
a pretext for attacking the Cabinet, and an ex- 
cuse by some Republicans for deserting their 
party, and expresses a fear that a ministerial 
‘‘ crisis” may arise out of it. The meaning of 
this is, that the Cabinet has owed its capacity to 
hold its own during the past six months to the 
support of Royalists who had come to the conclu- 
sion that the weakness of successive ministries, 
the facility with which they were overthrown, 
and the instability thus introduced into the ma- 
nagement of public business, constituted a great 
danger for the country. It is feared that the 
Comte de Paris’s manifesto may have sufficient 
influence on these men to make them feel that 
they ought not to do anything further to save 
the Republic from discredit or danger, and 
that as soon as they fall away fromthe Ministry 
the Radicals will attack it fiercely for ever 
having had their support. 

On the other hand, the manifesto, in adopting 
the Bonapartist plan of substituting the popu- 
lar vote for divine right, or ‘‘the grace of 
God,” as the source of sovereignty, has pro- 
foundly afflicted a large body of the Mo- 
narchists, while it has filled Paul de Cassagnac 
and the other surviving Bonapartists with glee 
asa grand vindication of the main plank in 
theirown platform. The adoption of it is cer- 
tainly the most serious step, and at the same time 
the most absurd, that the head of the house of 
Bourbon has ever taken, for it is clear that no 
two things can be more opposed than the he- 
reditary principle and the bestowal of the 
crown by popular vote. If the Comte de Paris 
were restored to-morrow by a_ plébiscite, he 
might be the choice of the majority as the best 
man available for the chief magistracy. If his 
son were to succeed him by inheritance, however, 
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without obtaining the confirmation of ap 
lar vote, it would be a violation of th 
of popular sovereignty. If, on the other hand 
every heir to the throne had to be elected, wl 
would become of the hereditary pr 
And then there would be something manifestly 
absurd in asking people to vote simply 
the throne a particular man who was always: 
signated beforehand by his father 

father, or uncle. 

This curious combination of two irre 
cilable theories was a device of Napoleon 
I[I., but he had no ehance of putting it 
into practice. Nor would the Comte de Paris 
have the chance, even if. he t back 
throne of his ancestors If the people are 
allowed to elect monarchs at all, they can 
not be compelled to choose the candidates 
always from among the members of a parti 
lar family, and_ still 
the eldest male of a particular family 


less to vote only fot 


No such device would ever have been 
thought of, in fact, in any 
the monarchical tradition had any strength 
and nothing is more certain than that the pr 


lar vote cannot in our day make what kings 


calla king. It can make dictators and Presi 
dents, but it cannot make that curious medieval 
magistrate Whom people reverence and obey, 
without reference either to his character or ca 
pacity, on simple proof of a certain descent 
There is something pathetic in the Comte ce 


Paris’s attempi to get the French majority to 


crown him as adescendant of Louis NIII 

for he isan able, conscientious, and honest man, 
who would make an excellent chief magis 
trate, but the bulk of Frenchmen have ceased 
even to understand the royalist) claim 
They understand the claims of a ruler who has 
an army at his back, and has ‘ got the drop 
on them,” as they say in the West, or of a ruler 
whom they have chosen because they consider 
him the best man for the place; but they de 


not understand the claims of a man who says 


they ought to crown and obey him, 
him a large salary, 
certain parents, 


THE ETHICS OF LITERARY CRITICISM 


“WHat ought a writer to do when another muti 
lates, falsifies, and radically misrepresents his 
ideas, and then, after baving made him out differ 
ent from what he is, falis upon bim for the pur 
pose of bringing his character under suspi n 

‘** What ought we all to do to the end that tt 
effort to get at the truth, the effort which ir 
spires our scientific research, may also at last b 
come the guiding star of our hterary criticism 


These are the two questions to which W 
Wuondt, the well-known professor of | 
addresses himself in a recent brochut 
** Zur Moral der literarischen Kritik.” The pan 
phlet is interesting less for its substar 1 
trine or for the novelty of its results than for its 
mode of treatment. The * case.” 
the pamphleteer and by him made the start 
point of a general discussiou which has interest 
edus, is this: In the Preussische Ja/ 
March, 1887, appeared an article by Hugo S 
mer upon ** Wilhelm Wundt’s Ethical E it 
ism.” In this essay, written by a protesselr 
resentative of Christian ethics, t W 
mits, as Prof. Wundt pretty conclusively shows 
nearly all the gravest sins of whict 
be guilty. He writes without any ad 
knowledge of the book he is criticising scribes 


to his author views which the auth 
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remedy than the total abolition of the critic 
trite \bolition is impracticable. The critic is 
here, and he nneither be legislated out of exist 


= 
} 


ence nor led up by remonstrance to the point of 


self-extinction, The only thing todo is to improve 


him by cullivation. Among practical suggestions 
} A 


looking to this end, the favorite one at the pre- 
ent day is to convert him intoa reporter, whose 


business it shall be to depict, and if necessary ex 


plain, but not to pass judgment. Now there is 
undoubtedly some plausibility in such a recom- 
mendation, from the very fact that the world 
seems to be actually moving in that direction, 
Much of what passes for the best criticism in our 

yis little else than portraiture and what is 
led historical interpretation. Taking the lite- 
rary world as a whole, and allowing for occasion- 
al exceptions, which may be scientifically classed 
as atavisms, we are certainly drifting away from 
that dogmatic and self-assertive Besseriwisseret 
which our fathers Jooked upon as the perfection 
of the art critical. And so itis perhaps natural 
that we should allow the imagination to range 
forward to the time when this process of evolu 
tion shall have been completed, and a literary 
millennium shall have arrived in which the cri- 
tic, and even his bumble cousin the reviewer, 
shallappear as a simple reporter engaged in tell 
ing the publie, as gracefully and as urbanely as 
possible, what certain authors are and how they 
came to be so, and studiously keeping aloof from 
the delicate questions of what the said authors 


ought to be and bow they might improve them 





But really we nnot persuade irselves that 
this dream is likely to be realized rhe recent 
past has been characterized by a marvellous 
awakening of the scientific historical sense. The 





best minds all at once found before them a new 
and enormous task in the effort to understand the 


‘ourse of intellectual phenomena, and this task 


bas proved vastly more captivating than that of 


dealing out praise and blame But the scientitic 
work is only of the tirst importance; it is not 
everything When it is done, and even while it 


is doing, there is everywhere room for personal 
pinious, and there is no occasion for keeping 
these opinions back. ‘Tobey mav become autiquat 
ed in adecade, but none the less they are, as was 
remarked before, a part of the historical process, 
and it is the resultant of their clashing which 


largely creates what we call the historical per 


spective, They will not affect the past, yet they 
will. though perhaps in unseen ways, affect the 
future tn dealing with contemporary work, 
moreover, a critic or a reviewer may always in 
dulze ina reasonable hope that his opinion, if ca 
prebi nd bonest and based on stated grounds, 


may be at once and directly serviceable to the au 
thor criticised as well as instructive to the pub 
lic atlarge. The world is full of writers who do 
not hesitate to acknowledge their indebtedness to 


ht the best criticism will ntin to be 

i iffer, as it ha il I for The wndid id 
W expres-ed jud nt of a good judz {ti 
not th critic's Opi if al jectionabl 
but bis dishonest or ignorant oy ms, or per 
haps his offensive way of exp! xhimself. To 
" bis dishonesty he needs mor ISCLENnce 
here, as Wundt suggests, an occasional fla 
vellation may be useful, even if the remedy act 
but slowly. To correct bis ignorance he needs 
knowledge, which comes of research, To improve 
his mode of expressing himself he needs many 
things, but chiefly, perhaps—well, to avoid a sim- 
ple repetition of Mr. Matthew Arnold's familiar 
prescription, let us say that he needs—horizon, Lt 
mav be that in the very plenitude of his know 
ledge, and with all } votion to truth, he will 
fail occasionally to lay hold of and take home 


words of Wilbelin 


The Nation. 


Scherer, bimself a great scholar as well as a very 
capable critic: 

“Scholarship sometimes renders men proud, 
self-sutticient, jealous, and cantankerous. It is apt 
to destroy plam common sense and clearness of 
vision, It propagates intellectual subtleties and 
its own artificial taste. It has poisoned entire li- 
terary epochs by its boastful assumption of supe 
riority and its conceited exclusiveness, It creates 
false standards for men, and, ernploying the de 
lusive name of culture, it estimates a quantity of 
some particular kind of information at a higher 
value than the old mysterious power of the 
heart.” 


GENERAL IMPRESSIONS OF AN IRISH- 
MAN IN ENGLAND. 


AMBLESIDE, August 28, 1887. 

Ir is difficult to exaggerate the interests of tra- 

vel in England to an English-speaking person of 
mature age, Whose mind is open to unbiassed im- 
pressions. The thorn in the flesh which most 
[rishmen have bitherto carried about with them, 
and which naturally rankled most when in Eng- 
land, is being rapidly removed by the good sense 
of the English masses aroused by the present agi- 
tation, and an Irishman comes here now in a 
state of mind to appreciate and enjoy as he never 
‘ould before, Here he finds a perfeeted civiliza- 
tion, order, progress. At home, little is settled 
or determined. Ireland is, as it were, a country 
in Which a harrow had been drawn over the land 
and over the surface of society every few genera- 
tions. Mostthat is old is crumbling into ruin or 
rotting in decay—most, save the vigorous life 
of the Roman Catholic Church, now asserting 
itself in all directions under the perfect religious 
equality we enjoy. 

These facts were renewedly and painfully 
borne in on me some weeks ago by a visit to old 
haunts in the County of Wexford —one of the most 
interesting counties in Lreland, strangely neglect- 
ed by ordinary tourists. The land itself looked 
lovelier than ever, the people (those that remain) 
better off than of yore; but the hand of ruin was 
apparent everywhere. The bad old order of 
things has passed away; anew has not shaped 
itself. On all hands appeared neglected and de- 
serted farms, crumbling homesteads, deserted 
highways. No one that remembered the district 
forty-five years ago could shut his eyes to the 
change that has passed over it. Changes are 
most perceptible in localities visited at long in- 
tervals. Perhaps it was even more apparent to 
one brought up a member of the Society of 
Friends, who found the meeting-houses of his 
youth deserted or in ruins, the graveyards cover- 
ed with weeds, the sect almost unknown in a por- 
tion of the country once largely inhabited by its 
votaries, 

Society has not as yet found its level and its 
basis in [reland. In my opinion Ireland was be- 
hind therest of western Europe when it was occu- 
pied by the Anglo-Normans, It was not their in- 
terest there to settle down as they settled down in 
England. They broke up what remained of the 
old Celtic civilization, they effectually arrested its 
possible growth without implanting a eivilization 
of their own. The castles and churches they 
built over the length and breadth of the land 
were, for the most part, poor imitations of the 
piles with which they beautified England, and 
which have remained the pride and glory of suc- 
ceeding generations, The resources of the coun- 
try were from the first applied to the building up 
f another nation, Then came the Reformation. 
The Irish people held on to the old religion, 
Their conquerors, who adopted the reformed, 
were strong enough to prevent them from using 
the church buildings which they themselves were 
not numerous enough to occupy. These buildings 
went to decay. The wars of the seventeenth cen- 
tury did for the residences of the upper classes 
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what the oppressions of the Tudors had done for 
ecclesiastical property, The Cromwellian and 
Williamite settlers, among whom the land was 
parcelled out, then built towns and villages and 
country residences. The people emerged from 
the bogs and mountains and from beyond the 
Shannon, erected their mud hovels, and com 
menced the reclamation of the country for which 
they and their descendants bad to pay in increas 
ed rents. The penal laws laid their heavy hand 
ontreland. The jealousy of English competitors 
threw its manufactories into ruins. <A brighter 
day again appeared dawning. The Union again 
threw everything into confusion. Steady pro- 
gress was impossible in a society which did not 
rest upon the good-will of the masses. Ireland 
became the plaything of English parties, the 
sport of political experimenters. And so it has 
come to pass that as the land is covered with the 
remains of the raths and stove monuments of pa- 
gan times, so is it dotted with the ruins of castles 
and churches, and of the mansions and manufac 
tories and cottages which each succeeding experi- 
ment and system has called into being and cast 
into decay; and this material ruin is but a type 
of the social and political chaos which exists. In 
Ireland one sees but the broken, elementary frag 
ments of that bigh form of civilization which ex- 
ists in England, and whieh doubtless it was the 
desire of many of her statesmen and many of the 
bands of settlers that crossed the Channel to im 
plant in the sister island. 

I have every confidence in our future. In many 
respects, the social order that will be evolved by 
freland will be different from that existing here, 
What forms it will take, it is impossibie to predi 
cate. In the spiritual nature and many neble 
characteristics of our people, left free to develop 
themselves under self-government, amid the ditti- 
culties and breezy influences of competition with 
other peoples, which cannot be evaded in the pre 
sent age, we surely have grounds to bope for 
something high and good. 

Travel where you will in England, unless in 
the slums of her great cities, you feel that you 
are in a long-settled land, one of ‘old renown,” 
where freedom has ‘‘slowly broadened down 
from precedent to precedent.” Andif you study 
the criminal and educational statistics, look at 
the Board schools evervwhere, and can compare 
the appearance and demeanor of the masses with 
what they were forty or even twenty years ago, 


you will realize the immense strides she has of 
late made in civilization, and the greater possi 
bilities of the future. At the same time, we must 
guard against being too much carried away by 
cutward appearances. It is out of these lovely 
old villages, with their abounding flowers, bright 
window: panes, snowy curtains, and spotless door- 
steps ; from out of the shadow of these cathedral 
closes, tresh from the influences of church, and 
grammar and Sunday-schools, and a thousand en- 
nobling and hallowed associations, have come 
the politicians and soldiers, ready for any unjust 
and bloody work abroad, among subject races 
and peoples of je-ser intelligence, when the sup 
posed materia: interests of England were con 
cerned. And those intimately acquainted with the 
social life of the masses in Ireland and in England 
will tellus that beneath all this fair exterior there 
are at work debasing influences and characteris- 
tics existent im but a smal! degree in Ireland, un- 
der all our discouraging externals. Nevertheless, 
we must not compare the English people with our 
ideal of what a great people should be, and what 
doubtless they will yet attain to, but with the 
spectacle presented by other equally great and 
vigorous peoples in the past and present who 
have had equal opportunities of influencing the 
world for good and evil. And we in Ireland 
shall make a great mistake if we let self-satisfac- 
tion at certain qualities upon which we justly 
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the phylloxera! TI had the good luck, on the day 
of my visit to the exhibition, to be present at an 
altercation—if I may use that word—which 
shows how far one mag still be from certitude in 
the means of combating this formidable foe, 
and how irascible those sternly interested in the 
subject may become when suspecting that a rival 
is closer to the real remedy. Let the reader draw 
his own conclusion. I will simply ask leave to 
call his attention to one of the tables in the exhi- 
bition, which, instead of supporting glass cases, 
is ornamented with three pairs of very fine china 
vases filled with strawberry leaves. On close in- 
spection the strawberry leaves bear the stains in 
dicative of the phylloxera. Ihad just stopped to 
consider the tainted foliage when a gentleman 
near me remarked: ‘‘Ah, the phylloxera!” ** Wes, 
sir,” promptly answered an elderly lady who was 
sitting near, ‘tthe phylloxera on the ananas 
strawberry, where the trombidium dwells ready to 
kill it.” The gentleman looked somewhat asto- 
nished. ‘The trombidium is his natural foe. 
Each puceron has its parasite; the trombidium is 
that of the phylloxera.” ‘* But, madame,” said 
very calmly the gentleman," it is recognized that 
the pbylloxera is also eaten by the Tyrophylus 
phylloxerce, which Dr, Charles Riley, the Ameri- 
can entomologist, discovered and gave specimens 
of to M. Planchon to experiment with on French 
vineyards afflicted with phylloxera. This was in 
1873. You know with what results.” The lady 
very authoritatively auswered that the tyrophy- 
Jus was an acarus and the trombidium an arach- 
nid: She pointed to the small diagram of the 
trombidium, which clearly outlined a spider. Af- 
ter this the gentleman had but to ask wnat rela- 
tion there might exist between the trombidium 
which inhabits the strawberry and the piylloxe- 
ra which dwells on the root of the vine. 

I will repeat the theory of Mme. de Bompar, 
which is beginning to receive more attention. 
In 1852, after the declaration of free trade, the 
farmers transformed their culture and planted 
vines. Belonging to a vine-growing district, 
Mme. de Bompar noticed that vineyards where 
the strawberry was planted with the vine did not 
suffer from phylloxera. From the remotest an- 
tiquicy, strawberry intermixed with the vine is 
recorded ; but in those districts which changed 
their mode of culture, they omitted to plant the 
strawberry, and in due time all were attacked. 
She strengthened her observation by canvassing 
numerous municipalities, writing letters to the 
mayors, who invariably replied that where the 
strawberry was planted phy lloxera was unknown. 
Further, she saw that in Corsica, Italy, and parts 
of Switzerland, where strawberries grew witb the 
vines (or even in neighboring fields), there was 
no phylloxera. But it was not until 1879 that 
she discovered the trombidium on a strawberry 
leaf, and iu S82 the winged phylloxera on the 
strawberry leaf also. Previously to this, she bad 
placed two or three trombidiums on a vine root 
severely attacked by phylloxera, but her micro 
scope was not of suflicient force to allow her to 
watch satisfactorily the result. Under a more 

‘werful lens, she discovered that the trom- 
vidium is wonderfully efficient in killing the 
phylloxera—ten-fold swifter than the tyrophylus 
of Dr. Riley, since it does not eat, but sucks the 
coloring mater of the puceron. Experiment 
proves that in twenty seconds he pierces fitty 
phylloxera ! 

Toe gentleman asked, with despairing civility, 
if the lady was well acquainted with the habits 
of the phylloxera, ‘* Enough to state that the 
ananas strawberry rids the vine of its presence,” 
she answered, “in this way: The strawberry 
harbors the trombidium, which weaves its meshes 
on the fuzzy side of the leaf. The phylloxera, 
when full grown, prefers this tender leafage to 
the grapevine, and in autumn ascends the straw- 








berry to deposit the winter egg. The trombidium 
sucks his coloring matter, and thereby kills it. 
As for those larva which have escaped the enemy 
and descended to the roots of the vine, they are 
pursued under ground by the trombidium in June, 
July, and August, as he seeks them for food. In 
September the phylloxera, full grown, reascends 
on the new leaves of the strawberry, and about 
the same time the trombidium reappears also. 
Thus vine and strawberry have the same puceron, 
and it is on the leaf of the strawberry that nature 
has taught him to deposit his egg, and not on the 
stem of the vine.” 

This theory widened the gulf between the two 
searchers, The gentleman, who advocated the 
Algerian remedy—that of drenching with poison 
a plant when a prey to phylloxera—was not to 
be convinced that the enemy was first to be at- 
tacked above ground, especially by an agent that 
Words of incre- 
dulity on one side were combated with very ear- 
nest belief in the laws of elimination; and the lady, 
disdaining to bring forth other arguments, con 
cluded: ‘Ah! I see what you are: you are an 
inventor.” 

By the way, it is noticeable that few inventors 
exhibit at the Exposition means of combating 
destructive insects. A number of successful ex- 
periments, dating from 1887, are advertised by 
the Compagnie Phyllox¢érique Frangaise A che- 
mist of Versailles shows how sulphide of carbon 
can be dosed and distributed in the ground, with- 
out loss or danger in manipulation, through the 
medium of capsules weighing five, ten, or twenty- 
five grammes. For horticulture and greenhouses, 
a liquid, of which ten centilitres are put in a litre 
of water, sprinkled over the plants with an atom- 
izer, is an easy aud cheap remedy against hurt- 
ful insects, For fruit trees, a praparation to be 
applied with a brush rids them of the lanigére, 
so destructive, especially to the apple tree. Be- 
sides these, a fertilizer, with a basis of mineral 
tar, wich has been applied in a public garden at 
Marseilles at the rate of two kilogrammes per 
square yard, has renovated lawns, shrubbery, 
and flower beds which for years had been aban- 
doned to the moles. And, lastly, a preparation 
christened Bromine, hitherto experimented with 
in market gardening, is, in a new form, to be 
applied to agriculture. This will be profitably 
combined with superphosphates without much in- 
creasing the price. 

In the midst of the scientific investigations of 
man, we recall what the poet Lamartine said, 
that *‘an insect is worth a world.” Let those 
who seek the remedy for evil remember this. 
Research has proved that in every country each 
species bas the same duties—similia cum simili- 
Then, does it not seem that the 
smallest agent—if brought again where nature 
willed it— would soon restore those disorganized 
laws of equilibrium that have for years baffled 
man’s calculations ? L. 


has no relation with chemistry. 


bus officiis. 


Correspondence. 
THE TARIFF ON BOOKS. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The sentiments expressed by your corre- 
spondent with regard to the tariff on foreign 
books of a learned character will meet with the 
hearty approval of allscboilars, as wellas of those 
anxious for the advancement of scholarship in 
this country. It is a well-known fact that learn- 
ing can only flourish where learning is en- 
couraged. In Europe it is the governments that 
uphold the great institutions of learning. With 
us, What encouragement has been given to science 
and art has come almost exclusively from pri- 
vate sources, while the Government has put an 





obstacle in the way which is more serious than 
may appear on the surface, by taxing unduly 
those who choose to devote themselves to pursuits 
which, from a material point of view, are most 
uLprofitable. 

Let me give an illustration to show how unjust 
it is, besides, to tax imported books according to 
the purchasing price. Some months ago I re- 
ceived from Germany a book of 118 pages, on 
which I had to pay a duty of $1.75. The book 
was printed, for the greater part, in plain Latin 
characters, and the only unusual feature about it 
was that it was quite liberally interspersed with 
cuneiform (and some Hebrew) characters, which 
could not, however, have added very materially 
to the expense of printing. Ordinarily, such a 
book would be published in Germany at a cost of 
£1.50, but this book could not be purchased for 
less than $7. Why ? Simply because the sale of the 
book was necessarily a very limited one, and the 
publisher was obliged to cover his expenses with, 
say, seventy-five or a hundred copies. But is that 
a sufficient reason for the Government to make 
me a double sufferer, except on the principle that 
a greater folly deserves a still greater punish- 
ment / 

In conclusion, permit me to make a practical 
suggestion. The Association, for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at its recent meeting in New 
York, passed a resojution in favor of memorializ- 
ing Congress on the very same subject brought 
forward by your correspondent. Would it not 
be timely for other literary and scientific bodies 
to endorse officially the action of the A. A. A.S., 
and thus strengthen a cause which can only be 
won by united action ‘—Very respectfully, 

MoRRIS JASTROW, JR. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, October 2, 1887. 





THE NATIONAL BANKS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Apropos of the fate of the national banks, 
a feasible plan has occurred to me for continuing 
them with something of the security they at pre- 
sent enjoy. Tbe method was suggested to me 
last winter by a study of the old State banks, in 
connection with our present system, but I did not 
feel confident of its merits. This summer I casu- 
ally mentioned it to two bankers, who were im- 
pressed with its possibilities, and [ venture to re- 
produce it here for consideration and criticism, 
hoping that some one may find it worthy either 
of approval or of condemnation. 

The method was suggested by the *‘ New York 
system,” as itis generally known, and which has 
some claim to the parentage of the national 
banks. That system required a deposit of 
bonds, stocks, ete., to secure the redemption of 
the paper issued. But it is notorious that this 
arrangement was almost as bad a failure as the 
one it supplanted, although designed to correct 
or prevent the evil so successfully overcome by 
the present system. The national debt will not 
much longer aJlow the extension, and its liquida- 
tion will prevent the continuance, of the nation- 
al banks, so that in a near future we must face 
the problem of reorganizing the banking system 
of the country in some way to preserve the admi- 
rable efficiency of the present system and the sta- 
bility of the currency. When the national debt 
can no longer be depended upon for security, we 
suggest the old ‘‘ New York system,” but with 
three important modifications, which are design- 
ed to remove the defects incident to its former 
application. They are: 

(1.) The limitation of 1ts control to the Federal 
Government. 

(2.) Redemption and issue at sp2cified periods, 
according to the changes in the market value of 
the securities on deposit. "edemption must be 
compuisory in case of a decline in values, but 
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INFANT DESIG? 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION 
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The Nation. 


be accorded to men in the furnishing of the par- 
lor, assuming that, with the disappearance of 
ribbons and meaningless knick-knacks, the to 
her obnoxious ‘ den” will also vanish. Do away 
with the frippery with all my heart; have “ the 
large table with its corner for nev spapcers, with- 
out which m 
the inkstand 

but will these round cu® the sum of his happi- 
ness / And, when spittoon and pipe are added, 
What becomes of * equal rights” for the femi- 
nine portion of the household ? They must learn 
to endure the puffs of smoke coming from the 


yaman’s happiness is wrecked, 





lictionary within arm’s reach 


other side of the table; with all the resources of 
housewifery must wage a daily, losing war 
against its stale odors, which cling to curtains 
and walls, go abroal with them in the folds of 
their gowns, are sent to friends in the paper on 


which they write; the 


y must accept the disor 
derly ashes, the offensive spittoon. 

An Enghshman only smokes in the rooms ap 
propriated to bis use, but the American man has 
too long been in the habit of smoking all over 
the house; and the heroine of former times ‘‘re 
tired into her boudoir,” I suppose, because there 
only could she breathe a pure air. Is it not adis- 
tinct advance in civilization when the hero now 
“retreats into his den” to enjoy his fragrant 
weed, and afterwards rejoins his family in the 


neutral region ofa smokeless atmosphere? As I 
write, my chamber is full of the odor of tobacco, 
creeping round the edges of a locked door, on the 
other side of whichis the bedroom of a young 
American couple. Wouid not ‘equal rights ” 
give that wife—and me—an untainted atmos- 
phere to sleep in, and the ‘**den” be a means to 
that end? 

So lopg as man is constituted as he is, sister- 
woman must endure the distasteful tobacco when 
there is but one living rocm in the house; but, so 
soon as there are others than the parlor, gentle 
breeding demands that one of them shall be the 
‘den,” whose raison Uéfre, as L take it, lies not 
in the frivolous furnishing of the present day, but 
in the growing amenity of family life. There 
fore, While in our homes fancy work wanes, may 
dens remain and multiply; but could not men in 
vent some cther nomenclature for their especial 
sanctum than one which suggests the wild beast 
and all savagery ? LCN. 


Sr. Moritz, Switzi . September 17, L887 


RELIGIOUS DOCUMENTS FOR THE CON- 
TINENT. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Absence from home kept me from seeing 
your journal of the 11th ult. befcre to-day. It 
was a pleasing surprise that the extract from my 
letter should have been thought worth forward 
ing to you for publication, It was also a proof 
of the interest the matter bas for thoughtful 
Americans. 

Only those who have lived on the Continent 
ean realize the lack of information there touch 
ing religion in America. The unusual complica 
tions of social antl religious conditions in the 
United States, and the multitude of churches of 
commanding interest, make the knowledge of 
avd the acquisition of the literature and statistics 
peculiarly difficult. This ditticulty would be per- 
manentiy relieved if every religious body, be 
sides sending to the University Library at Leip- 
zig the documents alreidy in print, would for 
ward regularly its reports of all kinds as they ap- 
pear. With thanks for your aid, [ am your obe 
dient servant, Caspar RENE GREGORY. 


LEIPZIG, LIEBIGSTRASSE 8, tv. 1 
September 12, 1887 
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Notes, 


Tuk Rev. W. E. Griffis’s ‘ Life of Commodor 
Matthew Calbraith Perry ° will be issued directly 
by Cupples & Hurd, Boston 

Mr. William Cushing’s supplement to his 
‘Initials and Pseudonyms’ will go to press this 
fall. ‘Subscriptions may be sent to the compiler 
at 1S Wendell Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Subscriptions for the * Poems of Frank Forester 
(Henry William Herbert)’ may be sent to Mr. 
Morgan Herbert, who edits the work, in care of 
John Wiley & Sons, New York, or Triibner & Co., 
London. It will make a sma]! quarto, will con- 
tain a sketch of the author’s life, and will be illus- 
trated from photographs and paintings. The 
‘* Prometheus” and ‘* Agamemnon” will not be 
reprinted 

‘Faint, Yet Pursuing, and Other Sermons,’ by 
the author of ‘How to be Happy though Mar- 
ried’; Dorner’s ‘System of Christian Ethics,’ 
translated by Prof. Mead of Andover ; Piinjer’s 
‘History of the Christian Philosophy of Religion,’ 
translated by W. Hastie ; Prof. Sayce’s Hibbert 
Lectures for 1887, on the ‘ Origin and Growth of 
Religion as illustrated by the Religion of the An- 
cient Babylonians’; ‘ Pictures from Holland,’ in 
the ** Pen and Pencil Series”: and ‘ The Printed 
Book : its History, [lustration, and Adornment,’ 
are among the latest announc2ments of Scribner 
& Welford 

Funk & Wagoualls will have ready in the course 
of a month a photographie facsimile of the first 
Shakspere folio. Oddly enough, they offer it as 
a convenient test of the Donnelly-Bacon lunacy. 

Thomas Whittaker republishes directly Wil- 
liam Sharp's collection of English and American 


‘Sonnets of this Century,’ and Samuel Wadding 
ton’s ‘Sonnets of Europe’—translations with 
notes, 

The building of the great Central Asian Rail 
road by the Russians is related from official do 
cuments by Dr. O. Heytelder in a work shortly t 
appear— Transkaspien und = seine Eisenbahn 
(Hanover: Mierzinsky; New York : Cbristern). 
It will be amply illustrated. We may remark 
here that a preliminary report of an expedition 
sent by the Russian Government in Iss to the 
Transcaspian region and North Khorasan is pub 
lished in the August and September numbers of 
Fetermann’s Mitt idence n. [ts ay ‘ial aims, be 
sides the study of the physical geography and 
geology of the country, were to examine the de 
posits of naphtha, salt, and sulphur, and to collect 
specimens of the fauna and tlora. An admirable 
map of the region explored, including the line of 
the Transcaspian Railway, drawn from Govern 
ment sources, accompanies the report 

Miss G. Mendum of Stapleton, N. Y.. is en 
gaged on a translation of Lamartine’s ‘ Har- 
monies,’ 

A new edition of Count Leo Tolstoi’s Caucasian 
sketch, * The Cossacks’ (William 8S, Gottsberget 
comes to remind American admirers of the great 
Russian writer that it is to Mr. Eugene Schuyler 
that they were indebted for their first introduc- 
tion, nine years ago, to the author whose name is 
now a housebold word in this country, The ma- 
i 


jority of readers will hardly agree with Turge 


neff’s estimate of the work, as the author's best, 


although it possesses, on a small scale, many of 
the qualities which distinguish bis more complete 
works. It takes rank in importance after ‘War 
and Peace’ and ‘ Anna Karenina,’ and people 
who know Tolstoi only through the latter 
should read this book in its revised form as now 


issued, 

Prof. Gneist’s work on the English Parilia- 
ment, lately reviewed by us (Nation, No, 1155), bas 
appeared in ‘'a fresh translation” by A, H. Keane, 
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ledge that his observations are just, need he there- 
fore accept the critic’s conclusions. The report is 
highly unfavorable to Millet’s reputation. ‘‘ Mil- 
let is not a great painter, worthy to be ranked 
with the great masters of the past; and even 
when we compare him with his contemporaries, 
Delacroix and Theodore Rousseau, he sinks to a 
modest level which it may be well not to attempt 
to qualify too precisely.” This verdict is render- 
ed on the score that the painter was in default on 
the artistic side, and on the theory that, in art, de- 
fects of this sort are eventually fatal to a claim 
to real greatness. Millet’s character, it is said, 
was mainly *‘ moral and literary,” and so are his 
works; and it is ‘‘ by the intentions, by the sub- 
jects, by the preachings ” in his works that he suc- 
ceeds with the public. He was ‘Snot only a pea- 
sant, but a Norman, and therefore half an Eng- 
lishman—a serious and contemplative man, who 
read bis Bible with the convictions of a millena 
tian of the time of Cromwell”; he is ‘‘arévolteé” 

a peasant who has made a cult of the contem 
plation of tha fate of the peasant; a ‘sort of 
melancholy Burns.” He leaves out the cheerful 
ness of the country life. all its festive side, and 
dwells only on its hardships; be is preaching al- 
wavs the lot of man, son of the earth; he is preoc- 
cupied with this, and though he is ‘‘a profound 
thinker * compared with Paul Potter or Cuyp, 
‘a captivating dreamer” compared with Ter- 
burg and Metzu, “ incontestably noble” compar- 
ed with Jan Steen, Ostade, and Brouwer, yet he 
is ‘‘far inferior to one and and all of these” in 
‘purely artistic qualities’ ; and the end falls— 
‘not a great painter.” Such a eriticism is of the 
sort that inform and stimulate,aud it is seldom that 
the artist when judging has so clear an eye for 
qualities ‘‘not artistic,” and so much frankness 
in admitting their value; but the sentence passed 
is to be set down asa verdict of the schools, not 
of the disinterested mind—much more not that 
“intuitive judgment of the world” to which the 
critic alludes as ‘ final.” The schools have been so 
often mistaken; man, son of the earth, isso inte 
gral with the landscape for ever, that those to 
whom Millet is the artist of the true democratic 
spirit, in one of its purest and humblest as well 
as most enduring moods, need not yet despair of 
his being reckoned ‘‘a great painter.” There is a 
note on Realism in the ‘‘ Contributors’ Club,” for 
which we beg unusual attention. 


In the Harpers, Mr. Henry James has a 
lengthy and highly appreciative notice of the 
voung portrait painter, John S. Sargent, who 
was born an American; but the national claim to 
him is modified by the facts that the places of his 
birth, his education, and residence are European. 
while his artistic quality, Mr. James says, 1s 
Parisian. He is given the praise of having 
attained the one great quality—style—and the 
future predicted for him is brilliant. The few 
illustrations of his work given, though wholly 
inadequate as a basis for such judgment as the 
text contains, are of use in bearing out the state- 
ment in which lies the kernel of Mr. James’s 
praise, namely, that his portraits are also pic- 
tures, The republic of Costa Rica is treated 
atter the thorough fashion which we recently 
commended in the case of the similar article on 
Chih, and we observe that the hope ther express- 
ed that there is to be a series of such papers on 
the Southern countries of this continent is to be 
realized. A second travel article describes the 
old Portuguese mission station, Bassein, in India. 
Of other articles not especially noticeable it will 
be well to single out Dr. Titus M. Coan’s paper 
upon ‘* The Curative Uses of Water,” which con- 
tains a considerable amount of practical informa- 
tion on the functions of water in the body, and 
on the use of baths of ditferent temperatures and 
their yarious effects, together with details of 


special value to those who seek water-cures. The 
writer remarks with truth enough that ‘‘an in 
valid who would not venture to prescribe a grain 
of quinine for himself, will placidly elect a bath- 
treatment, or even a whole course of mineral 
waters ata foreign spa, without the least qualm 
of doubt as to his own fitness for self-direction.” 
The healthy man, as well as the invalid, will find 
the suggestions of the article relative to ordinary 
bathing well worth attending to. In the Easy 
Chair Mr. Curtis has one of his best touched 
papers on the subject—somewhat a matter of 
mere wonder to Americans—of ‘‘ Buffalo Bill's” 
vogue in the last London season. 


—Scribner’s also has a leading art paper—one 
of those encyclopedic articles to which the maga- 
zines have now accustomed us—in this case, 
upon the Paris School of Fine Arts. Prof. 
Shaler continues his scientific papers, discussing 
in this issue the attractive subject of caverns. 
He calls attention to the value of observation of 
the character of life in these dark places as 
affording a great natural experiment to deter- 
mine the influence of other elements than selec- 
tion by survival in modifying the organisms, and 
thus supplementing and limiting the Darwinian 
theory of descent. Mr. Brownell contributes a 
criticism of the French in respect to the good 
sense which is their characteristic, and the ab- 
sence of sentiment, broadly speaking, which is 
their defect. Asin most generalizations there is 
inuch over-statement of the case proper. He 
thinks the old Romanized Gallic element in the 
nation more important than the Celtic ingredi- 
ent, and attributes to it the fundamental mode- 
ration, temperance, and allied qualities in the 
people; he denies that they have the fanatic 
spirit, and he affirms that they hate excess. 
While this may be true in the main, we wish he 
had at least glanced at the apparent contradic- 
tion to all this in the revolutionary spirit which 
still retains something of noise and fury. In 
fact, it is by this revolutionary spirit, and not 
by the intellectual and literary regard for limits 
to be found in the French, that they have stood 
forth to the world at large and made * the fool- 
fury of the Seine” a byword among the English. 
Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, in an article which 
deals with the always timely matter of how to 
govern our Cities, returns to his theory of per- 
sonal responsibility as a main element in de- 
mocracy, on the ground that the people can vote 
better for men than for measures. The paper 
deserves to be carefully read by those whom the 
subject concerns. 


—An English correspondent writes us from 
Wadebridge. Cornwall, with reference to our re- 
marks on the definition of biscuit in the ‘New 
English Dictionary’ (Nation, No. 1155, p. 138): 

“The word biscuit always bas been used here 
(ocally) and probably throuzhout Cornwall in 
the seuse in which you use it in the States, 7. e., 
the Webster-Worcester sense. Fwenty or thirty 
vears ago it was usually u-ed in this sense, and 
hard crisp biscuits (except ship-biscuits, which 
were always called biscuits) were called ‘hard 
biscuits.’ In many families biscuit is still applied 
to both the soft and hard. but for the most part I 
notice it used now in the ordinary English sense: 
but it is still so much used for the soft sort that 
my wife (an Essex woman) when she came here 
could not understand what they meant when they 
used the word.” 


— The English Dialect Society shows, by its 
thirteenth report, that there is no lack of mate- 
rial either for collection or for publication. The 
folk-speech of South Chesbire, of certain locali- 
ties in the West Riding of Yorksire; a diction- 
ary of the Kentish dialect: glossaries of Berk- 
shire, Norfolk and Suffolk words, and, most in 
teresting, perhaps, of all, a collection of sea 
words and pbrases made by the late Edward 
Fitzgerald among the seafaring men of the Suf- 


folk coast (revised by him upon the original con- 
tribution to Fast Anglian Noles and Queries)— 
such are some of the newest offerings to the So- 
ciety. Prof. Skeat is now urgent that a fund be 
raised for the printing of an English Dialect Dic- 
tionary by the University of Cambridge — a 
worthy parallel and complement of the great en- 
terprise of the sister university. He offers to 
give a bundredth part of the least sum of $25,000 
for that purpose, and we should hope that his ex- 
ample might be followed, or bettered, in this 
country, where, indeed, there are many who 
could, with ease, bear the whole charge, with 
much glory. Accompanying this report 1s the 
second by Mr. Alexander J. Ellis,on his dialectal 
work from May, 1886, to May, 1887, which con- 
sists in mapping England according to the pro- 
nunciation of certain vowels and consonants, e. 
y., in the case of the word some, the *‘sum”™ and 
the * sodin” districts. To this report he adds a 
long bibliographic - historic calendar of his 
labors in early English pronunciation from = 1848 
to the present time, accounting for the apparent 
gaps with a list of intermediate excursuses, in 
mathematics and in music, which alone would be 
a monument to his enormous diligence. 


—Two issues of the Society’s series accompany 
the foregoing, bearing, as usual, the imprint of 
Triibner & Co, One is a most systematic exhibit 
of the range, meaning, pronunciation, and ety- 
mology of four dialect words, clem, lake, nesh, 
and oss, by Thomas Hallam. Clem means to 
perish of hunger, or to starve; and sfarve is com- 
pared with it in a separate section, in which 
Webster is cited as stating that the word is, in 
the literary usage of the United States, applied 
to death from hunger only, not from cold. This 
is true, but, in the dialectic usage here in tbe 
first quarter of the present century, ‘‘ I'm ‘most 
starved * could mean ** (malmost frozen.” Lake, 
to play, is a variant of our word lark (frolic). 
Nesh (or nash), delicate, is probably still used 
among us over a wide area, Oss (or ause), to 
attempt, is an interesting derivative from the 
Latin auvsus through the French oser. Mr. Hal- 
lam’s conspectus is richly illustrated with literary 
quotations. An excellent piece of work, also, 
and good browsing-ground for the amateur, is 
the Rev. R. E. G. Cole’s ‘ Glossary of the Words 
in Use in Southwest Lincolnshire.” Nesh alone, 
of the group just noticed, is found init. Fami- 
har to Yankee ears is nation (the oath-adverb of 
intensity), and to Southern, pedrt; to journalis- 
tic, newsy. Southern, too, in our own association, 
is naturally in the sense of really, as in the 
negro ‘‘ spiritual “— 

“ Let me tell you what is nat’rally de fac’, 

Who is on de Lord’s side,” ete. 
Heartslaan (heart-broken) and pine-house, ‘Sa 
place where animals areshut up to fast the night 
before being killed.” are distinctly poetic and 
pathetic; while for a rough metaphor commend 
us to market-place, ‘the front teeth: as, ‘TH 
knock your market-place down your throat.’” 
Of the verb snickersneeze, it is remarked: * A 
term without meaning, used to frighten chil- 
dren.” But when, in Thackeray's ballad of 
* Little Buillee,’ gorging Jack ** pulled out his 
snickersnee,” we have a very clear suggestion 
of a cut-throat knife. We observe, finally, the 
word challenge, ‘to claim acquaintance with,” 
which we may compare with the use of the word 
by Pepys when his wife, on February 14, 1666, 
receiving a call from one Mr. Hill, was disap- 
pointed to find he had not come to be her Valen 
tine; yet nevertheless bade him come up, and 
* challenged (7. e., claimed] him.” So we read in 
‘Gulliver’: ‘‘— which was, therefore, a character 
we had no pretence to challenye [/. e., lay claim 
to.” 


—Tylor (in his ‘Early Uistory,’ p. 40) says: 
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‘*Shaking hands is not 


? 


naturally to all 


a custom which belongs 
mankind. We may 
troduction into countries where it was before un 
known. The Fijians, who used to salute by 
smelling or sniffing at one another, lean 
shake hands from the missionaries.” Tylor is, 
however, in doubt whether the red Indians learn 
ed the hand-shaking custom from 





doubts would have been dispelled if he had read 
Col. Garrick Mallery’s treatise on Dactylology in 


the first report of our Bureau of Ethnolegy. We 


there read (p. 585): ‘*The practice of shakin 


- 
L 
< 


hands was not until very rece 
dians, and is even now seldom 
among each other.” It was clearly an importa 
tion. Col. 
Savory experience, calls the practice in dealings 


juette.” He adds 


Mallery, writing, no doubt, after ur 


with Indians **an annoying et 
that this yesture is senseless, 
in the extept to which it prevails in the United 
states, a 
the hope of displacing the Yankee usage, he d 


scribes Japanese salutatory etiquette thu 


subject of ridicule by foreigners. I 


acquaintances come in sight they appr 


downcast eyes and averted faces, as 





f beholding the 


were worthy g the other, 
they bow so low as to bring the face ona level 
with the knees, on which the palms of the hands 
are pressed.” This procedure is not unlike the 
Egyptian as described by Herodotus (i1, 80! But 
the style of greeting which tinds most favor with 
Col. Mallery is that in vogue among the Chi 
When two 


anding a tew fee 


nese, who shake each his own hands 





polite Celestials meet, st t apart, 
each places the fingers of one of his hands over 
the other doubled up into a fist so that the thumbs 
meet, and then shakes his hands up and down in 


front of his breast. This kind of manipulation 


will show a higher conception of politeness than 
ours, in the view of all Presidents. The mar 


who can give the Chinese fashion currency dur 
ipg the Presidential journey now in progress may 
gift of Mr. Cleve 


land which the civil-service rules will allow bin 


be sure of the best otlice 





to bestow, 
runs down its roots too deep for 
easily extracted. It reminds of the ri 
of fellowship which other apostles gave to Paul. 
It was already common in the 
When Ulysses and 


cian camp with the horses of 


Homeric era 
Diomed returned to the Gre 


hes! thay, 
Rhesus | 


stolen, Nestor weleomed them back, not niv 
with honeved words, but, before that, ‘* with bis 
right hand,” which means, say mmentators, a 


shaking of hands. Not only is this physical cor 
tact a sympathy and a gauge 
character, it is felt to be an outw: 


medium of 





sign and recognition ¢ 








St. Petersbury and Loi n, 1S sf Reminis 
cences of Count | les Frederick Vitzthum 
von Eckstedt. Translated by G Tay lor 


2 vols. London: Longmans. 1883 
THE author of these memoirs was for a number 


of eventful years Saxon Minister at the Court of 


St. James’s. In this capacity he was Londer 
during the Crimean war, the long campaigns 


which followed upon the outbreak of the h 
mutiny, through the entire process of the unitica 
tion of Italy under one sovereign, our own 
war, and the Austro-Prussian campaign w 


terminated the existence of Saxo is an 
pendent kingdom. His offi brougbt him int 
close and constant relations with all t ading 


statesmen of the day in London, and a natura 


genius for society enabled him to turn his opport 
nities to the best account. The volumes before us 
consist chiefly of letters written f 

during the period of his residence ther 
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auch t i and difficulty to the al 
worked [x ¢ Phe Governor pr 
ashburne to appoint Grant as Colonel 


i that be would at once rid the town 
ted there, form out of this 
the next 
nthe army. Grant accepted the offer 
, and in 


under bis 


puar with the working classe 
mplete regiment 
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which he purposely led by a circuitou 
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route to meet the enemy in ten to fourteen days. 
Thanks to the iron discipline he enforced, the 
regiment held its ground in the first brush with 
the enemy, and soon learned to fight admirably. 
Before a month was over, Washburne and Rus 
el] Jones had the pleasure of seeing their friend’s 
name extolled in all the newspapers. At the 
same time they received a letter from Grant 
tating that he had been made a General, but 
had no money to buy au outfit. The friends con 
sulted together, openei a subseription, and soon 
raised enough money to enable them to send him 
the necessary uniform and horses as a present 
from the grateful patriots of Chicago 
‘Grant rose step by step till, as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Northern army, be brought the 
Civil War to a victorious close, and subsequent- 
Presideut of the United States, 
As such he apphed again to Washburne, request- 
ing his friend to undertake the post of Minister 
to Paris. This request canie to Washburpe un 
seasonabiy. He was unwilling to go to Paris un- 
less his friend Russell Jones was appointed Minis- 


ly was elected 


ter at Brussels. Grant promised accordingly, 
and thus Washburne became Minister at Paris, 
while Russell Jones was my {the author's] col 


t Brussel The latter showed me at that 


leucue at b 1 
time more than once some autograph private let- 
ters from Grant, indicating clearly the intimacy 
existing between the former tanner and former 


shoemaker. 





Fifty Years’ Outlook. By Wil 
D.D Boston; Lee & Shepard. 


Life Notes, or 
liam Hague, 


1KR7 
ISS¢. 


Dr HAGUE was born nearly eighty years ago at 
Pelham, Westchester County, N. Y., and, when 
piazza of 


a boy of five or six. could 


his home threatening English war-vessels in the 
Sound. When, shortly after the peace of ISI5, 
he was put to the best school in New York city, 
he attended one on Chatham Square, then a little 
park. His mother was related to Aaron I 
and this gave the lad an opportunity to see him 
familiarly when Vesey Street was still the haunt 
of the ex-Vice-Pre 
officiated as chaplain in Faneuil Hall, 
the occasion of Adams’s first 
oration, Dr. Hague listened to John 
Quincy Adamys’s « 


ded by just half a 


sident. On July $4, IS45, he 

Boston, on 
Charles Francis 
publi 
xpression of joy in the event, 


which su entury a like 


performance by himself in the same city. The 
lergyman responded ; ** Having committed and 


leclaimed a part of your own great oration when 


a school-boy 


at the State House in Boston, before a teachers’ 
convention, Emerson was to be the orator: and, 
says Dr. Hague, ‘Shaving tinished my appointed 


7 +t tit rer 
lL the introductory 


service as chaplain, and offere: 
prayer, he at once, stepping into the place IT had 
occupied, commenved bis address with a brilhant 
ining a parentbetic affirmation of 
ss of prayer 

lwells upon his relations to Emer 
were friendly but not close, and 
trate his own defective sectarianism, 
hough a 


pillar of the Baptist denomination. 


Conversations with Emerson before he withdrew 


from the ministry, or ** from all churchly organ 

ism,” had shown bim to be in the difficult position 

having outgrown his ostensible creed. His 

coming out from the chureh ruined hia in some 
minds, but notin Dr. Hague's As soon as tl 

S of tis early career had been taken, my pet 

il interest in his irse and stvl f action as 

un independent man, an origival personality 

Was itly kened > my tau! tion wit 

i i more ti uvuembarrassed | iny 

i ( ! eness a tf i relies pet 

tainin } i rival relations In con 

with { r. Ha elate p 
parenths | l 1) ‘ nemil 

ing near ! t Hay ! t oleven 

\ pou forth 

s ul ! l ne { ui 

” » min tall arnestly put | jues 





tion as one ‘meaning business,” ‘Sir, what is 


Transcendentalism 2° 

Son of a sea-captain, Dr Hague’s career was 
fitly marked by frequent changes of base. He 
‘instruction at Hamilton College, 
Princeton and at Newton, 


His first pastorate was in Utica, his next 


got his academi 
his theological at 
Mass. 
in Boston, his third in Providence, and he was 
In Providence he 
was, of course, denominationally at 
of this city hb 


twice settled in New Jersey, 
home, and 
' gives a most attractive picture: 


“In awakening memories of the social life of Pro- 
vidence during my ministry, from 1837 to 1840, I 
ain impressed with its geniality, freedom, and in- 
tellectual activity. Never in that city had there 
beep, comparatively, much recognition of ecclest- 
astical and denomunationai distinctions in social 
any more than in civil life. For more than two- 
thirds of a century the university bad been a 
source of intellectual quickening to the communi 
ty, modifying the character of the beautiful little 
capital, At the same time, there had been a dif 
fusion of wealth, refinement, and culture suffi 
cient to impart to general society a tone and 
spirit quite cosmopolitan. Men aud women, rep 
resentatives of almost every school of thought 
—evangelical, trautcendental, theological, philo 
sophical, literary, or scientitie—might be found, 
even in small clubs or social gatherings, drawn 
together by a common interest iu mental acqul- 
sition.” 

No one would imagine, after reading this, that 
Providence has been one of the most spiritually 
cities in the 


barren anil least pabli 


country, among those approaching it in wealth 


splritel 


and population, and the seat of one of the most 
despicable political machines known in our his- 
tory. We 
discrepancy between Dr. Hague’s rosy view and 


cannot go here iuto the causes of the 


** soul 


the undeniable failure of Rozer Williams's 
freedom,” the university, abundant wealth, and 
ial conditions to make of the city 
and of the whole little State of Rbode Island a 
model of republican purity and vigor. 


Some 


agreeable so 


portions of these * Life Notes’ appeared 
Watehman and Reflector, of which 
They offer 
a large amount of personal interest, particularly 
to the Baptist 
personal interest in the case of the 
Pelham and New Rochelle 


first in the 


Dr. Hague wasat one time an editor. 


denomination, and of local and 
Huguenots of 


They strive to gene 


ralize great dritts of thought and theological aad 
plilanthrepie activity, and lose nota little defi 


‘e. Dr. Hague was by na 


optimisti His reminis 

l iat 1t was disagreeable to 
recali, and not a villain or a culpable character, 
nota faithless Christian church or reprobate reli- 
gious newspaper, is seen in * fifty years’ outlook.” 
book 
pleasant anecdote, a filmy 


No one, therefore, will come to this little 
for history, but for 
panorama of scenes in the author's varied expe- 
rience 
niane instincts, and freedom from bigotry. It 1s 


,a gratifying sense of his amiability, hu- 
a curious circumstance that, hke the late Henry 
B. Stanton, whom he must have known in Bos- 
ton, Dr 
passing through the press 


Hague died while his autobiography was 


John Sevier as a Commoniwealth-Builder : \ 
Sequel to The Rear-Guard of the 
(Edmund 


Revolution. 


Gilmore Kirke). D. 


1S\N7 


By James R 

Appleton & Co 
Yr the field of early 
first 


Mk GILMORE proposes to cov 


Tenuessee history in three books. In his 


work he relate] the services of the settlers upon 
the Holston and Watauga in acting as the rear 
guard of the Revolution, when they beld = the 


savages In check beyond the mountains, and an 


nihilated the left wing of Corawallis in the pivet 


al battle of King’s Mountain. In this narration 
the name of John Sevier, loader among. these 
\ mounta i ! Wits COlS] jou In tl 


is the autbor coutinues tbe story of 


\ . 


Tennessee’s progress towards the West, its strug 


gles with the Indians, and its difficulties with the 
State of North Carolina, resulting in the forma 
tion of the short-lived State of Franklin. A con 


cluding volume is promised, to be devoted to 


tobertson (leader of western Tennessee) and the 
threatened secession of the West from the Union. 


The author has chosen a most interesting 


and im 
portant department. of history, 
In the battle of King’s Mountain, the trans-Al 
leghany country first stoutly asserted its grow 
ng streneth, and turned the tide of war in the 
South in favor of the American arms; in the 
formation of the State of Franklin th: 


only the weakness of the general Gov 


United States 


re was re- 
vealed not 
ernment, but the strength of the principle of 
local self-government in the West; 
movement of the settlers in the Mississippi Valley 


while the 
towards independence was a most critical epi- 
sode in the history of the ceuntry 


consequences of these 


Spite of the far-reaching 
events, they are but little known by the average 
that he 


these occur 


reader, It isthe merit of Mr. Gilm 


has selected the essential facts in 


rences from sources where they are likely to re 
ceive attention only from the specialist, trans- 
formel the actors from documentary characters 


story ina 


into living men, and presented their 
spirited narrative. In doing this he 
much-needed step in calling attentio 
that the history of the valley of the M 
a too much 


this country. The 





neglected branch of 


history of 
work cannot lay claim to im- 
portant original research; 1t is, on the whole, a 
presentation of m¢ chosen from 
Dr. Ramsey's ‘ Annals of Tennessee.’ The part 
played by the relations of the settlers to the In 
dians, in respect to er 


of the latrer, is well exhibited as one of the lead 


dramatic 





ing causes of 
tion of Nr 
In criticism of the book itis ti 





be said that Mr. 
Gilmore’s desire to present a readabie and vivid 
account of these events has led him at times to 


prefer boldness of characterization end smooth 


narrative to the accuracy and cautiousness of 


statement that should mark historical composition, 
Jobn Sevier, the leader of the settlements against 
their savage foes, and the Governor of Frankli: 


as well as first Governor of Tennessee, is doubt 
less entitled to as enthusiastic a biographer as 
Mr. Gilmore, and yet one would be glad to know 
other sid fn pre 


resp mdence of Sev ier, the author 


more of the »of the question. 
senting thee 
to correct grammatical and 
While this may conduce to 
certainly 
dogs a Wrong im 


has not hesitated 
rhetorical errors. 
the smoothuess of the narrative, it is 


un warrantable, 


giving as it 


pression of Sevier’s capabilities. In other cor- 


respondence a sentence that reflects upon the 


abilities of Sevier is omitted. (Compare pp. 86 
and 87 with Rainsey's ‘ Annals,” pp. 348 and 3 
Such changes, without notice to the 


It bis authorities 


one to desire to cous 
where he differs with the accepted view of men 
and events, but the omission to give specifi 

ferences renders this impossible. Mr. 
1 and flori 
n reminds the 





style 1s frequently straine 
manner of 


composition too oft 


reader of the newspaper model, 





Saratoga Chips and Carlshad 


Funk & Wagt 





than Sheppard. 
Ir is not given to every one to write a book 
which you can read half through without 
out what it is all about. 
the Cures,” ‘' Aj] the 


ter Treatment.” “Saratoga Treatment Flying 
Chips,” ** Chips and Wafers,” -*The Saratoga 
Winter Cure” these are some of the rubrics un 


der which the author has gathered an extremely 


heterogeneous hnass of mater i} into a vé ry scat 
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ce nehliNen sei 
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tering little book. He aims to contrast Saratoga ft 1 ss reature of 


fy 
-? 
a 





with Carlsbad—a laudable object if honestly car thought nor mot f her ow ind 
ried out: but the real argument her that I ir iking the wife's 








all nts of view tl est. M S vnt t - 
knowledge of balneo-therapeut ' 
in the following sentet Id I nad t i 
there is enough differer t he waters of t 
Carlsbad and these of Sarat if i i ul 
ference in the efficacy of tl nine! ‘ i 
ment (On the ¢ ntrary.-t Va 2 \ 
localities are essentially d Y : t t 
and in consequence adapted to differ 

ises i rs 2 al t 
and A i? i , 
th € Cay : 

fa speci for : , 
‘ uld } } t } nil V 
lr} prea 1 visit 
th ivs} p hh ’ 
ind dtunken ¢ inuch I i 
treatment f real va | t ‘ 

0 be ignorant of t first pri \ 
nent either at t rings 

The author PS 
ral-water treatment ’ t 

waoich water Is best t 
another essential point; w M ; ; 
neral waters, hke other med Ss, al : 
ible when prescribed in a rdan vit : 
needs of tl partie ilar is Unapp ted a ‘ 
yet in their full value in our country, they will b Some 1 s Abroad.” Tt ‘ 
more profitably used as they are more intelligent wise : Ta f Baedeker, M vcd te’ scandy : 
ly prescribed The waters of Saratoga, in pat t t 
ticular, are taken in excessive quantit by t ? — 
majority of those who take them at all, and t Hush grammar, each a litt 
will be found to have real value when taken as parts with any ¢ N 
they should be, in smalla y l ? t . ‘ 
fal 1 under ! il preset pt : 
Ww 


I pi 
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much of the talent of the orator, he naturally 
took a rather prominent part in the political agi 
tation of the period. He delivered numerous fer 
vid speeches in bebalf, as Mihly says, of German 
‘unity and greatness” (surely, no great sin from 
1 modern point of view). When the 
in,accmmittee was raised by the Stuttgart Libe- 


» reaction set 


rals which was to have charge of the people's 
lubs (Volksvereine), Of this committee Scherr 
was a member, and, as such, be organized. in 
June, 1849, amass meeting at which he himself 
acted as orator of the day, His utterances on 
this occasion were so radical, so outspokenly re 
publican, that the Government determined to 
prosecute him. He, however, through a chance 


acquaintance of his wife’s, got wind of what was 


coming ; so that, as the police were entering his 
front yard, the would-be tribune of the people 
escaped by the back door through an adjacent 
burying-ground to the railway station, from 
which he took the train for Switzerland. His 
wife soon followed him, and the pair passed the 
remainder of their days in exile—an exile which 
soon became very comfortable. In 1860 Scherr 
svas appointed Professor of History at the Ziirich 
Polytechnicum, a position which he occupied un- 
til his death. 

Scherr’s talent was that of expressing with 
vigor and dash, and upon occasion with brutal 
directness, the kind of ideas which are dear toa 
liberally inclined but half-cultivated and superfi- 
To the choicer spirits of his na- 
tion, even among the liberals, Scherr’s books 
have always been unpalatable. His works testify 
to a prodigious range of reading, and he certain- 
ly did not, as has sometimes been charged, alto- 
gether slight the ‘‘ dead work” of investigation; 
he simply formed bis opinions too easily, and 
made books too rapidly,to permit his spending 
very much time in pure research. His criticism 
is usually crude and commonplace, and quite de- 


cial bourgeoisia. 


void of suggestiveness, for the reason that his 
range of thought and feeling was only a little 
above that of the rationalistic, self-confident bovr- 
yeoisie which constitutes bis public. Toa person 
of some philosophy he really bas but little to say, 
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but even to such a person his manner of express- 
ing himself prevents bim from being altogether 
uninteresting. For it is not to be denied that 
Scherr handled the German language with great 
dexterity Without imitating his oecasional 

arseness, or sharing his penchant for matter of 


doubtful propriety, many a better critic and bet- 
ter historian than he might well take lessons of 
him in the art of clear and forcible statement. 





A History of the University of Oxford. By the 
Hon. G, C, Brodrick, D.C.L., Warden of Mer 
ton College. [Epochs of Church History. ] An- 
son D, F. Randolph & Co, 12mo, pp. 255, 

Mr. MAXWELL LYTE’s history of Oxford Uni- 
versity, recently noticed by us (Nation, No. 1157), 
is, Within its range, an exhaustive treatise; but 
its plan excludes several matters upon which the 
general reader will certainly desire information. 
It is incomplete in respect to time, and designed- 
ly omits several important phases of university 
life and work. Mr. Brodrick bad already given 
to the world a valuable work upon the early his- 
tory of the University, in his* Memorials of Mer- 
ton College’; in the present book we have the 
fruits of his early labors, and along with them 
an admirable account of the modern history of 
the University. It is complete in its general 
plan, and as full in detail as will be desired by 
most readers. Being composed upon the basis of 
very thorough knowledge, and written in an in 
teresting narrative style, it is a book which will 
be widely welcomed. We note, nevertheless, the 
onission of two topics which we might expect to 
find fully treated—the character of university in 
struction and the internal organization of the 
universities during the Middle Ages, These, if 
not wholly passed over, are very inadequately 
dealt with, 
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| These letters come to us as 
they came fresh from Thacke- 
ray’s pen, retaining all their 
wondrous charm and their ex- 
quisite fragrance. It is impos- 
sible to give a complete idea 
of their charm, of the wide 
range which they take, and of 
how the man stands revealea 
in every line. Bubbling hu- 
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The period covered in these volumes, a foretaste 
of which was given in the papers published in 
Scribner’s Magazine, is one of the most interesting 
in modern French history: and the fact that Min- 
ister Wasbburne, while in Paris during the siege, 
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the vividness of the author’s descriptions, 
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